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EDITORIAL NOTES 


FINGERPRINTS FOR PosT-MORTEM 
IDENTIFICATION 

Major Crittenden Van Wyck, a retired 
U.S. officer who has for some time past 
cesided in Honolulu, communicated to the 
press early in the present year a state- 
ment, the gist of which we take from the 
Honolulu Advertiser for February 1st, 
1931. It is accompanied by a photo- 
graphic reproduction, a little less than 
life size, of the prints that he has had 
taken of both hands, palms, fingers and 
thumbs being very fully impressed. Major 
Van Wyck was the first dental surgeon 
on the Pacific coast to enter the service 
of the U.S. from civil life when war was 
declared. He has long been a student of 
psychic phenomena and his opinions are 
based upon some thirty years’ study and 
observation in many parts of the world. 
In the course of this report he says: 

“I hope, by use of these fingerprints 
to be able to absolutely check on my 
own identity when I pass on, if I ever 
have an opportunity to return and have 
the paraffin moulds made from my 
hands. The chief obstacle to psychic 
research of this type is at present that 
while spirits are materialized and mani- 
festations produced, there is no proof 


4 
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of identity of such spirits. . . for in- 
stance, Conan Doyle. But we have no 
proof that it really is the great man. . 
If however we can get an imprint of 
his materialized hands and could check 
with a set of impressions such as those 
I had taken today, there would not be 
the least difficulty in establishing 
identity. The possibility of error is so 
small as to be almost entirely out of 
the question. 

“I hope to see this plan of mine 
adopted by laboratory workers and 
experimentalists in psychic research 
throughout the world. It is so simple 
and so obvious that I marvel that some- 
one has not adopted the idea before. 

“Names of spirit entities are always 
difficult to obtain in the seance room. 
If my turn ever comes, I will use my 
familiar nickname “Kit”. Fingerprints 
will be forwarded upon request to in- 
dividual research Societies or journals, 
to be held by them until such time 
as I may or may not be able to dup- 
licate them by plaster models obtained 
from the ‘other side’ during seances 
held by psychic investigators. . .” 
Major Van Wyck was unaware, of 

course, that Judge C. S. Hill had six 
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months before the date of his letter de- 
posited his fingerprints with an A.S.P.R. 
group for this very purpose and that the 
full verification had very shortly fol- 
lowed. He is also unaware that many of 
the more active members of the American 
Society for Psychic Research have had 
their thumb and fingerprints recorded 
and placed under seal with a like intent. 
His suggestion is that others interested in 
this method of proof should send their 
record to a London psychical society 
which he names. We would extend this 
by the issue of a similar invitation to 
readers of our Journal to deposit their 
fingerprints in our archives for future 
identification. 
ee KOK 

THE PASSING OF THOMAS A. EDISON 

An immortality of influence is accorded 
by all leaders of thought and by the 
voice of public opinion to the memory 
of T. A. Edison, whom Marconi has 
spoken of as the “World’s Greatest Bene- 
factor’. 

We quote from the editorial in the 
New York Times for October 19 as 
follows: 

“Tt seems at first as though some 
mighty and creative force had ended. 
It is not ended. It is continued and 
transmitted immortally. As he pro- 
fited by his predecessors, so will his 
successors profit by him. If nothing 
can take the place of or soften the 
regret for a warm human presence, let 
us think what an earthly immortality 
is his. Every incandescent light is his 
remembrancer. Every power house is 
his monument. Wherever there is a 
phonograph or radio, wherever there 
is a moving picture, mute or speaking, 
EDISON lives. Of him and no man else 
may it be truly said that ‘his fame 
folds in this orb o’ the earth.’ ”’ 

“The farewell of regret to the eager, 
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friendly, so profoundly living and seek- 

ing man will change insensibly into a 

hymn of triumph, undying hope and 

everlastingness. If in the body EpIson 
is to vanish from us, he survives in the 
subtle and mysterious powers he made 
his servants. He is ever living in elec- 
tricity, sound, light. Prospero is not 
dead because the wand has dropped 
from his hand. He reigns still in his 
viewless empery.” 

* ke OK * 

From a biographical Note in the same 
issue we reprint these further extracts, il- 
lustrative of the great inventor's attitude 
to the belief in survival: 

EDISON’s VIEWS ON THE SOUL 

His mind first turned to the prob- 
lem of a hereafter in 1920, at the age 
of 73, during a great wave of spirit- 
ualism here and abroad, when the 
ouija-board took possession of popular 
attention. Edison said he did not be- 
lieve psychic research could be based 
on such an unscientific piece of ap- 
paratus and set out to devise something 
more likely to facilitate communica- 
tion with departed spirits, if any ex- 
isted. 

This spirit apparatus never de- 
veloped, but during the search for it 
Edison pondered over the problem of 
life and death. In an interview in The 
Scientific American, Oct. 30, 1920, he 
said: “I cannot conceive of such a 
thing as a spirit. Imagine something 
which has no weight, no material form, 
no mass, in a word, imagine nothing.” 

Three years later, in the Sunday 
Magazine of THE New York TIMES, 
he presented a theory of “entities.” 
“T believe,’ Mr. Edison said, “that the 
human body is vivified, made to func- 
tion mentally and physically by myriads 
of infinitesimal entities, each in itself a 
unit of life, living in the body cells 
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but not visible even to the ultramicro- 
scope. These entities are life. I do not 
believe that the human being has a 
soul—unless you want to call these 
entities soul—nor that a human being 
has a conscious life after death in any 
form, spiritual or physical.” 

His belief in “‘a supreme intelligence” 
remained undisturbed. In January, 
1924, he said ‘“No intelligent man de- 
nies the existence of a supreme in- 
telligence.”” 

STATEMENT OF HIS PHYSICIAN 

That Edison came to believe in the 


_ possibility of a hereafter is revealed by 


Dr. Hubert S. Howe, his personal phy- 
sician. 

Edison’s view on the subject, as he 
explained it to Dr. Howe, is that “man 
might be made up of a lot of intelli- 
gent units, some of which, although 
partially dispersed at death, might live 
and persist and prove indestructible 
and later reunite in another form.” 

On his eightieth birthday, Edison 
said: “I have stated many times, but 
no one understands, that man is not 
the unit of life, that he is dead as 
granite, that the unit consists of swarms 
of billions of highly organized entities 
which live in the cells. I believe at the 
time a man dies this swarm deserts 
the body, goes out into space, but 
keeps on, enters into another or last 
cycle of life and is immortal.” 

It is a far cry from this belief to 
that expressed by the inventor in an 
interview with Edward Marshall, a 
friend of long standing. 

“Soul? Soul? What do you mean 
by soul?” Edison asked. ‘The brain? 
There is no more reason to believe that 
any human brain will be immortal 
than there is to think one of my 
phonographic cylinders will be im- 
mortal.” 


Apparently it was as Edison was 
turning 80, termed a “mere boy” then 
by the late Chauncey M. Depew, then 
93, that the inventor experienced a 
change of conviction. 

When Ford became the world’s best- 
known motor genius Edison was his 
friend and camping companion. 

Some one asked what were Mr. Ed- 
ison’s views of the hereafter. 

“Now, there is an example of how 
a man may be misunderstood,” said 
Mr. Ford. “Mr. Edison believed in the 
hereafter. He thought there were more 
and weightier reasons in favor of it 
than there were against it. At one 
period of his life he gave no thought . 
to the hereafter. But when the years 
increased and he began to think of the 
natural end of this stage of life, he 
turned his thoughts to the great ques- 
tion. He then reached the independent 
conclusion that individual life contin- 
ues through the change which we call 
death. He felt there was a central or- 
ganizing core of life that went on and 
on. That was his conclusion. We 
talked of it many times together. 

“I remember several years ago some 
one asking what, in my opinion, was 
the greatest thing that had occurred in 
the last fifty years, I replied: ‘Mr. Ed- 
ison’s conclusion that there is a future 
life for all of us.’ The person did not 
take me seriously, but I still think it 
so.” 

“In his last moments,” says the New 
YORK AMERICAN, “‘as he stirred in a 
heavy sleep that had lasted for days, 
his physician, bending above Edison, 
heard distinctly the words. “It is very 
beautiful over there.” 

“This life is not all, the grave is 
not the end. Another ‘very beautiful’ 
world awaits Edison, who made this 
world beautiful with light.” 











THE JAMES H. HYSLOP FOUNDATION 


Dr. Titus Bull, M.D., President and Direc- 
tor of Research has placed in our hands his 
Annual Report to the Board of Directors, 
dated Oct. 5, 1931. In speaking of the pro- 
gress of the Foundation, he says (znter alia): 

“This work is essentially experimental. By 
the experiments with patients, we are endea- 
vouring to study the relationship existing be- 
tween the faculty of lucidity and the problems 
concerned in psychoses and neuroses. . . The 
term ‘lucidity’ is a name given to a hyper- 
acute perceptual mental attribute which some 
people possess by which they acquire know- 
ledge other than through the normal channels 
of sense perception. It is really a term syn- 
onymous with the word ‘Psychic’, and was 
first used in this connection by Prof. Charles 
Richet. . . I suspect that this faculty is latent 
in the human race. 

We have found the correspondence between 
a developed psychic imsttument ana the 
patient’s mental stream quite marked; that is 
to say, when a rapport is established between 
a developed psychic instrument and a given 
patient, the similarity in content of both men- 
tal streams is usually significant. At times it 
would seem as if one were listening to the 
patient. The physical contact between patient 
and psychic. is but momentary, but the 
correspondence between the mental stream is 
continuous: in other words, the psychic in- 
strument never loses the ability to again re- 
establish this rapport. . 

From experience derived from this work, 
we are finally persuaded that very often the 
strain and stress of our competitive life, to- 
gether with unavoidable shocks either emo- 
tional or physical, are reasons for a normal 
faculty of lucidity becoming an abnormal 
one. If such a normal mental attribute can 
be changed into an abnormal one, the ques- 
tion immediately arises—what is involved in 
that change? In other words, what happens 
to the physical personality when overstrain 
or shocks become active to produce such a 
change? 

There are those who feel that the answer 
to this question is to be found in a deranged 


condition which has taken place somewhere 
in the thinking personality. They feel that 
the cleavage which normally was between the 
conscious and the subconscious personality 
no longer exists, and. . . the person loses a 


perfect inhibition upon his mental processes. . . 
These changes. . . are considered to be solely 
within the personality. There are other groups 
. who are inclined to feel that the answer 
. . . is to be found in some defect in the 
purely physical part of the personality. And 
again there are others who feel there is evi- 
dence of. . . a physical bodily chemical im- 
balance. . . . However this may be, there is 
at present little consideration given to the 
idea that perhaps the real answer to the ques- 
tion is to be found in an invasion from the 
outside; in other words, the individuals who 
are thus afflicted and who find it so difficult 
to again steer their own mental craft, may be 
found to be in the grip of an invading some- 
thing determined to maintain the mastery. 
This is a legitimate assumption, for the 
reason that there is evidence in support of 
such a hypothesis. If mental telepathy is a 
law, and the unusual occult experiences of 
well-balanced people are so easily explained 
by this law, would it not be reasonable to sup- 
pose that, perhaps, this same law may be 
Operative in the unusual experiences of the 
psychotic and neurotic? On the other hand, 
may not this law of mental telepathy between 
minds be the means by which discarnate per- 
sonalities reach the minds of these same 
psychotic individuals to their confusion?. . . . 
Our experiences in this work point strongly 
to the proof of the fact that by virtue of a 
normal faculty of lucidity becoming changed 
to an abnormal one, discarnate personalities 
can and do invade the mental environment 
of a mortal to dominate his field of attention 
by intromitting compulsive ideas and thoughts. 
Our experiences have also led us to 
the conclusion that any morbid changes oc- 
curring in the physical body—no matter what 
these changes may be—are potentially a cause 
for mental dissociation.” 
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LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


Part VIII. 


it will have been observed that, in the 
sequence of our chronicle, the same com- 
municator will occasionally re-appear. As 
the task of editing these communications 
demands first and foremost a clear ex- 
position of the actual sequence of events 
at the sittings in their chronological or- 
der, no attempt can, at this stage, be 
made to group together the various ap- 
pearances of any single player on the 
stage of this theatre of psychic display. 
But our readers may rest assured that 
on the termination of the record of con- 
secutive sittings, some effort will be made 
to present a cameo study of each one of 
the more prominent personalities which 
have passed across the stage, in which 
all relevant details shall be assembled. 
For the present, then, we will continue 
our record of the sittings seriatim. This 
instalment commences with the twenty- 
third seance of the series. 


SITTING No. XXIII. 

October 11th, 1928. Present Mrs. W.; 
Mrs. X.; Mrs. R.; Mrs. Bigelow. Short- 
ly after the sitters took their seats at 
the table, there came many loud con- 
tinuous faps. 

First Control. 

“I am the spirit of the man who gave 

Edison his first great idea”. 

Q. (Mrs. F. -). “Your name, please?” 
Ci. “HAMBLET” 

Q. “Is HAMBLET your last name?” 

1: “Yes. Had daughter Susiz and 

(a) married daughter with daughters. 

I wish you would ask Edison about me. 

Many of his first great inventions are 

my fruits.” 

). “Will Mr. Edison admit this if we 

ask him?” 


C.1. “I know not.” 

(VERIFIED. See Note at end.) 

Second Control. 

C.2. “Father of Mrs. Piper from Dor- 
chester, Mass. Name CriITTENDEN of 
Sherbourne, Mass.” 

xe kK 

Third Control. 

C.3. “I was killed on tracks at Water- 
town, Mass. BILL BARDWELL.” 

(Sitter. ) “There is no use in your tell- 
ing us what we cannot verify.” 

£3. ° ‘Write that I was killed at Water- 
town.” . 
Q. “Were you driving across the 

track ?”’ C3. “Yor. 
Q. “Was the horse killed?” C.3. “No”. 
Q. “If we write to your son, will he 
answer ?”’ C.3. “I don’t know”. 

* eK OK 

Fourth Control. 

C.4. “I am Admiral in U.S. Navy—name 
KAUTZ.” 

Q. “Can you give us your first name?” 

C4. “I know not. Write Washington. 
I was short and wore cape when pos- 
sible.” 

. “What was the name of your ship?” 

C.4, “All ships’. 

(Name verified. See Note below.) 
* oe KK 

Fifth Control. 

C.5. “Iam a-great medium. .. Who am 
I?. . . Name, May Pepper... . I 
married a man with a name like 
ROCKEFELLER, only more noted. 
well known financially.” 

Q. “Some other name?” C.5. “Yes”. 

Q. “In what did he make his money?” 
C.5S. “Not much money”. 

Q. “Was the name VANDERBILT?” 
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C5. “Yes”. 
“And you married a man named Van- 
derbilt ?” 

C.5. “Yes. I presided at Brooklyn Church 
. . . Great jealousy at my church.” 
Q. “Can you give us the name of your 


church ?”’ 
Hie I was tall, large, and 
blonde. a Test Medium’. 
(Name recognized.) 
ke KOK OX 


Sixth Control. 


C.6. “Name is not given until FRANK 
WIGGIN gives his permission. I am 
about to relate something that only 
Frank and I are conversant with... . 

. ELIZABETH FOLKHAM of Boston 
I passed away four years ago” 
.... Please have this verified.”’* 
ke KOK OK 
Seventh Control. 


C.7. “Who is ELEANOR?” 

Q. “What is Eleanor’s last name?” 

C.7. “I don’t know’. 

Q. “Where from?’ C.7. “I know not”. 
(Here there were signs of the presence 
of the control-in-charge, and the ques- 
tion was asked: ‘Is this Margaret?’) 

(Margaret Gaule) “Yes”. 

Q. “Is this ELEANOR connected with 
some one here?” 

Margaret. “Yes. . . Who is it?. . . Who 
is OAKLEY THORN? We here heard 
of him, but do not know him’. 
“Eleanor is his wife. Has Estelle ever 
brought him to my musicals?” 

Q. “Who is it who asks this ques- 
tion?” 

C.7. “Mrs. OAKLEY THORN.” 

Mrs. Warner (Estelle). “No, I never 
went to one of them’. 

C.7. “I had two pianos playing the same 

offering at the same time. The great 


* The name given here is a pseudonym. The sub- 
ject of the communication being of a personal na- 
ture, it was decided to treat it as confidential. (No 
useful purpose could be served in following it up.) 
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accompanist I entertained. . . who was 


he?” 

Q. “Can you describe his appearance ?”’ 
C.7. “Short. . . small mustache. . . first 

name was CHARLIE.” 

eee 
VERIFICATION OF NAMES, etc. 
First Control (HAMBLET) 

In response to a letter of enquiry ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Bigelow to T. A. Edison, 
the following reply was received from 
his assistant Mr. Meadowcroft. 

Oct. 25th. 1928. 
Dear Madam. 

Mr. Edison .... received your letter of 

October 11, and wishes me to say that he 

knew Mr. Hamblet when he was in Bos- 

ton many years ago, and where he had a 

manufacturing plant. Subsequently Mr. 

Hamblet entered the service of the 

Western Union Company in connec- 

tion with their Time Service Depart- 

ment. Mr. Edison desires me to say 
that Mr. Hamblet was an exceptional- 
ly fine man. 

Wm. H. Meadowcroft. 


* KK K 


Fourth Control (Admiral Kautz. U.S.N.) 

Reply of the U.S. Bureau of Naviga- 
tion to an enquiry addressed to the Navy 
Department by Mrs. Bigelow. 
Washington, D. C. October 25, 1928. 
Madam. 

According to the records it appears 
that there is no officer in the United 
States Navy serving at the present time 
in the rank of commander or above by 
the name of Kautz. 

However, the files show that Captain 
Austin Kautz, United States Navy, 
died on 10 September, 1927 while 
serving on active duty, and Rear Ad- 
miral Albert Kautz, United States 
Navy, Retired, died on 5 February, 
1907. 

R. H..LeicH, Chief of Bureau. 
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THE DETECTION, DEVELOPMENT AND RIGHT DIRECTION OF 
THE FACULTY OF SUPERNORMAL COGNITION 


A Translation by the Editor of Dr. Eugene Osty’s article in the “Revue 
Metapsychigue’”’ for March-April 1931 entitled “Comment deceler, developer 
et ne pas pervertir la Faculté de Connaissance supranormale’’. 


ParT I. 


I am often asked how subjects gifted 
with super-normal cognition may be se- 
lected and what means should be em- 
ployed for the development of their gift 
in the best way. Both for avoiding the 
necessity of my reiteration of these mat- 
ters and also for their fuller explanation, 
I set out to write here of the main points 
which my experience in dealing with sub- 
jects has taught me to recognize. This 
statement should serve for those who 
wish to study or to ascertain the facts, 
as well as for those also who think they 
have the faculty themselves and wish to 
improve it. 

SUPER-NORMAL COGNITION Is A POWER 
RESIDENT IN ALL 

Every human being has the potential 
ability to take cognizance of reality ex- 
ternal to himself otherwise than by the 
use of his five senses and his reasoning 
faculty: but this property of paranormal 
cognition only manifests itself clearly in 
certain individuals. This idea will cer- 
tainly not be challenged by those who, 
under scientific instruction and unin- 
fluenced by any special doctrine, have 
learned by experience of the faculty of 
super-normal cognition: for it is too 
much in evidence to be gainsaid. 

The most widely spread tokens of this 
psychical property in man are of for- 
tuitous or accidental occurrence, or, we 

night say, of a spontaneous nature. They 
isually arise so entirely within our own 


sphere of thought that we never think of 
making any distinction between them and 
the results of our own logical processes 
of thinking: for they relate to the minor 
events of life and for this reason we give 
them no attention. 


To arouse attention, the event in ques- 
tion must be one of those which creates . 
astonishment either by the—as it were— 
immediacy of its happening, or by its un- 
expected nature. Thus it is in those cases 
in which for no apparent reason, one 
starts to think of some individual well- 
nigh forgotten and then receives within 
a few hours a letter from that person or 
else happens to meet him: and also in 
those other cases of such frequent oc- 
currence when one is astonished to hear a 
travelling companion suddenly say just 
what was in one’s mind at the mom- 
ent, although there had been nothing in 
previous conversation to lead up to it. 
How many emotions of a vague sort, sad 
or joyful, present themselves to the mind 
without any rational warrant, and are 
found to relate to events either good or 
ill which concern us, which later come 
to pass or warn our ignorance of that 
which will sooner or later emerge in our 
lives! 

If we set ourselves to the task of ana- 
lysing our mental life as comprised in 
our dreams, it is probable that we shall 
find these dreams peopled with thoughts 
or ideas which come to the mind by 
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avenues of paranormal cognition. And in 
rare instances it may happen that the pre- 
sentation of objects thus brought to the 
mind may have all the force of actual 
experience. He who reads in such im- 
pressions an actual external verity is the 
subject of hallucination. But, generally 
speaking, this would only happen where 
events of paramount importance in the 
life are concerned. In such cases the sup- 
ernormal cognition brings about a state 
of watchful anxiety. The least perspica- 
cious of men is constrained to admit that 
there is a correlation of a kind beyond 
argument between that which he believes 
himself to have seen, heard or experi- 
enced and the grave event either occurr- 
ing or approaching fulfilment concerning 
one near or dear, often involving tragedy, 
with circumstances of extreme danger or 
of death itself. 

This faculty of supernormal cognition, 
latent as it is in all of us, has many other 
modes of shewing itself. It is the same 
faculty which we note in the large num- 
ber of persons capable of discovering 
water at deep levels beneath the ground 
—a group of individuals so large that it 
is only needed that a water-finder should 
visit any locality in order to discover a 
good number of other persons there who 
have the gift in varying degrees. It is, 
again, the same faculty which enables 
many individuals, mostly women, to be 
aware of feelings of distrust or of con- 
fidence in moral rectitude, in regard to 
persons they are meeting for the first 
time. This kind of paranormal cognition 
of other individuals becomes most nota- 
bly apparent in those subjects who, in the 
presence of strangers feel themselves in- 
vaded by a succession of informative im- 
pressions outlining events which have 
transpired or are yet to come to pass in 
‘ their lives. These revealers of the lives 
of others for the most part receive their 


impressions in the form of actual halluci- 
nations of sight, hearing, or touch. They 
see, they hear, they feel objectively that 
which they sense interiorly, just as do 
those who are spontaneously hallucinated 
and the subjects of a chance telepathy. 

Between the infrequent cases of the 
significant manifestations of super-nor- 
mal cognition, and the obviously very 
common instances of the minor sort there 
is no fundamental difference. It is but 
a question of the relative importance of 
the event perceived in this manner, and 
above all, of the power of the mental 
impression created. The faculty is one 
that is potentially present in all human 
beings. It shews itself more or less fre- 
quently, let us say in passing, according 
to certain psycho-physiological traits in 
the individual which have yet to be de- 
termined. We may see in this a property 
as yet uncultivated of the discernment of 
realities by means other than the use of 
the five senses or the reasoning faculties 
of the mind. 

Should one desire to study this psychic 
faculty or, for whatever reason to make 
use of it, the need arises to make the 
spontaneous occurrence a provocable one. 
This leads us to the research for the 
more gifted subjects and for the means 
of developing their faculty to such a 
point as will render it responsive to the 
will and in a sufficient degree of power 
and quality in its manifestation. 

How To DIscoveR THE GIFT OF SUPER- 
NORMAL COGNITION 

In order to bring to light these gifts 
of supernormal cognition we must sub- 
mit everyone to the test. With some, the 
faculty is unsuspected and is likely so to 
remain unless they are cajoled into par- 
ticipation. 

I have elsewhere pointed out how 
Mons. M. P. Forthuny both amazed others 
and was himself amazed when, at a 
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friendly social gathering he thought to 
make an amusing parody of the ways of 
the clairvoyant, only to discover that he 
had, by this use of his imagination, in- 
stead of uttering mere fantasies, actually 
told his audience the precise truth and 
with no admixture of commonplace ban- 
alities, in the reading of objects held in 
his hands to their owners present. 

One knows that hypnosis, in a more or 
less complete degree, creates a state in 
which an unexpected faculty of super- 
normal cognition is revealed. In my work 
“Lucidity and Intuition” I have recounted 
certain circumstances in which this faculty 
was discovered in a subject—Mme. Morel 
—who has allowed me to make numer- 
ous experiments with her. As a child, 
she suffered from the irresistible influence 
of people’s eyes: every look bent upon 
her own brought about a sort of fascina- 
tion from which she had great difficulty 
in escaping. Hypnotism was then in 
vogue. Her own family circle tried to 
put her to sleep, and this proved an easy 
matter. By way of a joke, one of them 
questioned her after the manner of the 
performances seen at a fair. Great was 
their surprise when it was found that 
her replies related to actual things of 
which she could have no knowledge. Un- 
til this experiment, undertaken merely 
for amusement, no one had the least sus- 
picion of the gift she possessed, which 
became manifest in activity only when 
the right psycho-physiological conditions 
were present together with the request 
for information. Were it not superfluous, 
I could relate a number of unexpected 
discoveries of such gifts under circum- 
stances which might be called fortuitous. 
"rom such cases we infer that a search 
among individuals about us might bring 
ro light one or more with a goodly gift 
of this kind. But to attempt this research 
in a systematic way would take a long 


time to get results, and from other points 
of view it would be almost impracticable. 
To discover a good new subject of ex- 
periment, the best way is to profit by 
such cases as Nature has designated in 
the spontaneous appearance of tokens 
of supernormal cognition in those in- 
dividuals who transmit most readily from 
the depths of their subsconscious mind 
to their conscious part the knowledge 
of facts or realities which at that mom- 
ent and under the conditions then pre- 
vailing they could not possibly possess 
in the normal way. Such persons are ear- 
marked as suitable subjects for the pro- 
vocative development of their gift under 
a well-contrived system of education. 
But it must not be thought that the 
person most favored by spontaneous 
psychical awareness is always for that 
reason the best subject of experiment. It 
may be so, but again it may not be. 1 
have met with abundant “‘spontanes’” who 
have not been able to yield in experi- 
mental trial anything more than a 
mediocre degree of supernormal cogni- 
tion; for the reason that their psychic 
faculty was active only in certain direc- 
tions (specialized on certain aims or ob- 
jects) or else worked only at certain 
fixed times. This made them bad sub- 
jects for the revelation of the unknown. 
Anent this question, I would, in pass- 
ing, suggest a division in the group of 
persons who give spontaneous tokens of 
supernormal cognition in abundance. 
Among these there are some who never 
work for personal ends, but proclaim 
only those events which touch their in- 
ner sense; of these the inner ‘Voice of 
Socrates,—his famous ‘daimon’ is the 
prototype. To this sort of awareness ot 
the supernormal as manifesting for its 
own ends (pour soi) one may contrast 
that which evidences its presence on be- 
half of other individuals (pour autrui)— 








that is to say, for any sort of folk or 
for strangers. 

I incline to think that a first category 
may be made which shall include those 
persons who most frequently experience 
psychical happenings of a casual kind, 
but who offer hardly anything to research 
of the provocative sort. This, then, im- 
plies that we must make our choice 
among those who most often exhibit the 
faculty of supernormal cognition spon- 
taneously on behalf of others, for the 
purpose of experiment and study. Our 
choice once made, the question comes 
how we shall determine whether any 
given individual is truly fitted to be a 
subject of experiment. If it merely re- 
quired an investigation of a sensitive at 
her home, the attempt would be easy 
enough. But this way of working, which 
would be altogether of a tentative kind, 
would not bring to light the most gifted 
and would leave unrevealed in their 
habitual surrounding the most valuable 
faculties. 

That I may not be misunderstood 
on this point, it is indispensable that 
I should vary the tests both in their ob- 
jective and in their conditions of produc- 
tion. 

For example let us take some person 
reputed in her own family circle to 
have frequent presentiments, premonitory 
dreams, etc. If, in order to try out this 
quality of divination, I were to invite 
this person to tell me a card which I 
have drawn from a pack, an object which 
I have placed in a sealed box, a letter 
concealed in an envelope, the name of 
the horse which shall win a race short- 
ly to be run, or the most important event 
taking place in the world that day, and 
the subject fails in the test, it behooves me 
to be careful not to discard her for that 
reason. My course will be to give her 
other objectives for divination and I 
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shall perhaps find, to my surprise, that 
she will of a sudden be seen to mani- 
fest as soon as I have put the request, 
and in a forceful way, the character, the 
organic ailments, and the scroll of events 
that have occurred or are about to oc- 
cur in the life of people unknown to 
her who have been unexpectedly intro. 
duced into her presence. 

Another sensitive, quite incapable of 
revealing the life or personal character- 
istics of others, may succeed admirably 
with tests on miscellaneous objects. 

Reviewing the gift as applying to the 
whole group of sensitives, it would seem 
that the faculty of supernormal cogni- 
tion is able to take cognizance of any- 
thing that our senses may gather by other 
means and in other conditions: remem- 
bering that with each subject it will ap- 
pear always, or almost always, as the 
apprehension of one or other aspect of 
the real. In seeking to evoke the activity 
of the supernormal faculty in any one, 
it is needful to vary the objectives of 
knowledge for the purpose of discovering 
the one for whose recognition she is 
electively adapted. Still, one must not 
without taking anxious pains, reject any 
subject of examination in one’s experi- 
ments with divers objects, or one may 
be depriving oneself of an excellent sub- 
ject. 

Sometimes, too, it happens that facul- 
ties which have remained latent and un- 
responsive to direct solicitation, will re- 
spond without difficulty and very decided- 
ly to provocation made by certain arti- 
ficial means. I am familiar with sub- 
jects, very well gifted, who have not 
even begun to exercise at will their power 
of cognition—which they knew them- 
selves to possess because they had often 
experienced chance manifestations of it— 
till the day on which they set themselves 
to make use of it, some with the aid of 
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a crystal, others with a deck of playing- 
cards, or with handwriting, palm reading, 
—or even with a sheet of paper, white 
or colored, as a screen for the projection 
of their visual images: and in other cases, 
by the process of letting their hand be 
used whilst the mind is passive (a 
method wrongly termed ‘automatic’ ): 
and again by the use of certain physical 
or chemical stimulants which enhance 
the activity of their subconscious mind. 

Many notable subjects would have re- 
mained ignorant of their gift if circum- 
stances had not drawn their attention to 
one or other mode of procedure, or to 
some divinatory method from which they 
have drawn nothing less than the stimulus 
required to set their special gift in opera- 
tion. 

Madame Fr. . . . , a professional seeress 
of repute, is a characteristic example of 
this. Towards the age of 25 years, she 
was aware of no exceptional power in 
herself. The circumstances of her life 
had compelled her to work. But a writer 
whom she accidentally met said to her 
“You have a quick intelligence. Why 
don’t you apply yourself to chiromancy? 
There are interesting elements in this 
science of divination with which a mind 
like yours could obtain results which 
would satisfy curiosity. If you achieve a 
certain degree of power, you can get work 
that will not only be interesting, but 
profitable to you. Your sincerity and 
your education would win you a place in 
a profession which is by no means well 
represented”. Without any feeling of 
enthusiasm, Mme. Fr. . . . set herself to 
read a book on chiromancy. She studied 
the hands of her friends to seek the ap- 
plication of what she read. And quite 
suddenly she was startled to find in her- 
self a stupendous power of exploring 
the intimate details of their lives. But 
her training had been of so brief dura- 
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tion that she at first thought their ex- 
pressions of wonder were but mockery. 
Her literary adviser got her to read the 
hands of a series of his guests. It was 
an extravagant success. Some years later 
Mme Fr. . . . was giving readings to peo- 
ple from all countries. Without her 
chiromancy, of which she is perfectly 
ignorant, her gift of supernormal cogni- 
tion, so quickly controlled for the pur- 
pose of this work, would have remained 
unrecognized by her.* 


Every subject marked out by the fre- 
quency and the quality of their for- 
tuitous shewing of supernormal cogni- 
tion, should therefore,—if this gift fails 
to respond to solicitation—be tried out: 
with the use of artificial means such as 
these. Until they have been painstakingly 
employed, it would be a mistake to re- 
ject a subject. 


There remains yet one other means of 
testing, and that is by putting the sub- 
ject under hypnosis. This offers but a fee- 
ble chance of bringing her supernormal 
faculties into play: for the number of 
hypnotizable subjects is small; and 
amongst them, even when hypnotized to 
the somnambulic degre it is quite an ex- 
ception to be able to evoke the activity of 
these gifts. 


Nevertheless, one comes across this 
faculty in the hypnosis of persons who, 
in their normal state, never under any 
conditions or in any appreciable degree, 
manifest it. To make a thorough di- 
agnosis of paranormal faculty in any 
given case, hypnotism is indicated as a 
last resort, if easily accepted by the sub- 
ject. 





* This case gives point to the comments made in 
our recent editorial (Aug. number. p.310 ‘The Toll 
of Superstition’) in which it is affirmed that the 
power of the seer rests on intuition and not on the 
symbols used, which have no virtue except as a 
focus for the concentration of the imaginative 
faculty. Osty makes it clear that no real knowledge 
of the symbols is needed. [Fd.] 











HOW TO DEVELOP THE FACULTY OF 


SUPERNORMAL COGNITION 
ParT II 


Having found a good subject for ex- 
periment, how shall we proceed to im- 
prove her gift to the point of greatest 
efficiency? Allowing for exceptional cases 
—whose existence I doubt—a new subject 
is only, so to speak, the embryo of that 
which, after a certain time of practice, 
will emerge. Practice develops the faculty 
to a degree pursuant to the personal 
equation of the subject. Even those most 
notable in their natural endowment will 
obtain an increase of their gift by prac- 
tice. Those less naturally endowed may 
not achieve their best until after a year 
or even several years’ exercise. Practice 
lays hold of the raw uncultivated faculty 
and leads it by slow stages to the maxi- 
mum of which it is capable, and also to 
those specialised applications for which 
it is best suited. The importance of 
practice is that it prepares the subject as 
an instrument for psychical experiment 
and observation. One cannot exercise too 
much wisdom and caution in the training 
of a psychic, since we are dealing with 
an instrument that is not only highly per- 
fectible but prone to easy deterioration. 

How, then, shall we so exercise a sen- 
sitive as to augment his power of super- 
normal cognition? One must know some- 
thing about this if one would educe it in 
the best way. It must be granted that 
the intelligent operation of the faculty 
is a thing still unknown to us. It func- 
tions on a plane of psychism which the 
conscious mind does not control. Yet the 
psychic’s powers of observation do, dur- 
ing their period of development, take 
cognizance of some object which, in re- 
gard to our study, suffices to furnish use- 
ful indices. There are three factors in 
the nature of this faculty which tend to 
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develop towards perfection side by side 
with the progress made. These are: 


(1). The dissociation of the function- 
ing power of the psyche, which is a con- 
dition precedent to the bringing into play 
of the supernormal faculty. This tends 
to become more and more easily accom- 
plished. 

(2). The interpretation of mental im- 
pressions derived from the supernormal 
source tends to increase in forcefulness 
and frankness. 

(3). The conscious mind of the sub- 
ject tends to interpret more and more 
clearly these mental impressions. 

These three notions, from which arise 
the main guiding principles for the ra- 
tional training of the subject, need to be 
further explained (as regards their mode 
of application). . 

(1). The dissociation of the ‘psychigque 
fonctionelle’. It is usually through curi- 
osity, more rarely as subjects of study, 
that one obtains information in all sorts 
of places as to the existence of sensitives. 
When they are written or spoken about, 
the opinion is generally expressed: “There 
are subjects who work in the trance con- 
dition, but the majority work in the nor- 
mal state of the waking consciousness. 
The state of trance is not a necessary 
condition.” This opinion, based as it is 
upon the observation of the external as- 
pect of the subject’s condition, affirms 
nothing either good or useful: it leaves 
aside all that is transpiring in the in- 
terior mind of the subject; and that is 
the sole factor of importance. What hap- 
pens is this: When the subject is ready 
to bring into activity his faculty of super- 
normal cognition, he begins by holding 
up the ordinary activity of his thought. 
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As soon as he has succeeded in this, if 
the conditions are favorable, another 
plane of his psychical being, endowed 
with other means and processes of ob- 
taining knowledge, comes into play and, 
by a succession of mental images, informs 
his conscious part, and this becomes the 
mere spectator of a drama of the mind 
of which he himself is not the originator. 

This expectant attitude of the normal 
mind; this bringing into play of the con- 
secutive impressions of an obscure in- 
telligence with other powers of cognition, 
influence subjects in different ways. With 
seme it needs but a slight effort to hold 
in suspense the flow of conscious thought 
and to create the psychological state re- 
quired; the external symptoms being like 
ordinary speech and thinking. But others 
will so strongly put into the shade their 
ordinary consciousness that they will seem 
“absent” in the way that, in its extreme 
phase, we find a subject of deep hypnosis. 
Thus Trance or Non-trance conditions, 
when they appear, are really nothing 
more than comparative evidence of the 
passivity of the waking mind. In reality 
all subjects work in accordance with the 














Diagram I. 


Fig. 1. Schema illustrative of the classic idea 
of psychism. 

C.—The Conscious Mind: 

S.—The Subconscious Mind (both according 


relution of perpetual functional corre- 
spondence. The Classic Trance achieves 
the passivity of the Conscious and the 
dominant activity of the Subconscious. 


same psychological process. In its etymo- 
logical sense, the word ‘trance’ means the 
passage from one state to another 
(transirer) and in this sense one might 
say that they were all in trance. When, 
in the course of this article, I make use 
of the word trance, it will be for the pur- . 
pose of designating that functional change 
in the attention of the mind which must 
be brought about by a subject in order to 
bring into play his or her special faculty. 

This functional change in the mind 
must not be regarded merely as a_ shift- 
ing of activity from the waking to the 
subconscious mind. Under the label 
‘subconscious’ reside many things which 
must be differentiated by those engaged ~ 
in academic tuition in psychology and also © 
for those who add to this field of tuition 
the facts of the metapsychic field. The 
classic trance is not to be confused with 
the metapsychic trance, least of all in its 
results. For those of our readers who are 
not well versed in psychology, I would 
explain how it is that these two condi- 
tions differ and for this purpose I would 
make use of diagrams offered merely for 
the purpose of illustration. 
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Diagram II. 


Fig. 2. Schema illustrative of the idea of the 
Metapsychic development of the psyche. 

C.—The Conscious Mind. 

S.—The Subconscious Mind. (both according 
to the classic conception). 

T.—The occult plane of the transcendental 
faculties. 

X.X.—Avenues of information at present un- 
known. 
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If, by the ovoid, which in Fig. 1., 
represents the outline of the human 
brain, I may be allowed to figure the 
sphere of the functional activity of the 
mind, according to the classic notions, as 
inclusive of two areas, the area C would 
be that in which thought perfects its 
cognition by a process of attention, con- 
trol, and with these also a power of re- 
collection. This is the Conscious part. 
The other, S., would be the area of the 
continuous work of the psychic mind 
which lies beyond the sphere of attention. 
This is the Subconscious. These two 
planes of mental activity are supplied from 
without and by means of the five senses 
with the material for knowledge. Both are 
in constant intercommunication: the Con- 
scious part pouring forth each moment in- 
to the reservoir of the Subconscious the 
record that is to be memorised, and the 
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III. 


Fig. 3. Schema shewing the phenomenon of 
spontaneous or chance paranormal cogni- 
tion. The plane T.—that of the Trans- 
cendent psychical impressions* is shewn 
impinging upon the normal field of Con- 
sciousness; (by way of the Subconscious. 
Ed.) 


To speak of Metapsychics to a psy- 
chiatrist whose whole scheme of know- 
ledge has to do with the study of mental 
disorders or disturbances of a morbid 
kind is bound to call forth from him a 
negative reaction. Having never been 
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Subconscious offering to the Conscious un- 
ceasingly its affective or rational creations 


which are in turn either accepted by the 
Conscious, or repelled, or else utilized 
with modifications. Now, following this 
classic concept of psychical activity thus 
simply presented, one asks: “What then 
constitutes trance? And to what does that 
state give rise?’ It may be affirmed that 
it is the operation of the Subconscious 
when left to function freely by itself and 
that this operation would, according to 
the degree in which it is exercised, be 
called by us daydream, sleep, automatic 
writing, somnambulism, delirium, or 
otherwise. The greater part of those 
mental disturbances which are to be 
classed as morbid are attributable, for 
many reasons, to a weakening of the con- 
trol of the conscious part, resulting in a 
preponderance of the power of the un- 
controlled imaginative function. 
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IV. 


Fig. 4. Schema shewing the state of affairs in 
Metapsychic Trance. In this, the Trans- 
cendent plane of Mind* is ready to com- 
municate its knowledge to the Conscious 
Mind*. 
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*; As convenient and simple explanatory terms for 
the designation of these two contrasted planes ol 
mental action, I suggest the following: [ld.] 

(1) *Autonola—Own Mind or Mind of Self. 

(2) *Allonoia—Other Mind or Mind of the Alter- 
igo. 
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senses, he will be certain to think him- 
self able to prescribe the limits of human 
capacity to know, and would decline to 
accept what he would regard as an ab- 
surdity. 

But if the same psychiatrist, the denier 
of the supernormal powers of the mind, 
should be led to the proof and thence to 
the study of the tokens of these powers, 
he will soon be compelled to construct 
for. himself a Schema such as in shewn in 
Fig. 1, and to complete it by the addition 
thereto of a third area T. as in Fig. 2., 
demanding a third plane or field of ac- 
tivity of a mental nature which proclaims 
itself as being capable of taking cogni- 
zance of realities both spatial and tem- 
poral, under circumstances which shew 
that such knowledge arrives by channels 
other than the ordinary avenues of sense. 
The means and the sources of this know- 
ledge being alike unknown and beyond 
the sphere of normal cognition, are 
designated by the symbol X.—as ex- 
pressive of the Unknown Quantity. 

The metapsychical plane of Mind, 
which, in view of its qualities, we may 
call the Transcendent, is the Unseen 
Guest in most humans and its presence 
unsuspected. It has no apparent connec- 
tion with the scholastic area of mind- 
function,—that is the Conscious-Subcon- 
scious entity, which works in synergy up- 
on all that is brought to it through the 
five senses. 

It happens at times that this faculty 
may make its presence known to certain 
persons by an agonizing apprehension, 
an enlightening hallucination, or a pre- 
monitory dream. Such fortuitous im- 
pressions are schematised in Fig. 3. At 
such times, the knowledge gleaned from 
the channels x.x. from the unknown 
source will traverse the field of the Sub- 
conscious and will clothe themselves in 
mental images that will mingle with those 
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derived from the sensory fields and pre- 
sent themselves to the Conscious Mind as 
if they emanated from the normal modes 
of interior reflection. When such sup- 
plementary impressions attain a certain 
degree of frequency, we then have as 
their subject a person the multiplicity of 
whose chance psychical experiences make 
him a possible subject for experiment. 
How this state of things comes about is 
schematised in Fig. 4, and may be thus 
described: The human subject who has 
the faculty of holding for a brief space, 
as though by an act of will, the trans- 
cendent field of psychic perception, usual- 
ly in silence, is here linking it to his nor- 
mal sphere of mentality in its every-day. 
or habitual working. 

Therefore we must make a distinction 
in the two kinds of trance: (1), that 
which supervenes at every moment and 
with all men alike; or, in its pathological 
phase, with a goodly number of persons: 
this being the classic trance-condition 
which determines the reveries, the dreams 
of slumber, the intellectual automatisms, 
and the images of delirium: and (2) 
The Metapsychic Trance, which appears 
fortuitously in some individuals, and as 
an act of will in others, and which links 
the conscious part of the mind to that 
obscurely hidden partner which has the 
power of taking stock of realities in some 
way other than by the use of the ordinary 
senses. Even if one sets aside the schemas 
given above as puerile symbols of the 
subtle complex of the human psyche, 
one should nevertheless bear in mind 
the existence of these two sorts of trance 
which bring into play very different 
fields of mental action, too often con- 
fused in the imagination of those who 
would place the subjects of supernormal 
cognition in the category of those who 
are merely exercising their subconscious 
imagination or are even in delirium. 








This transformation of the normal ex- 
ercise of the mind may be made pro- 
gressively easier by practice, and may also 
be improved thereby. It may be rendered 
habitual. Every incident of life which 
over-stimulates the mental activity creates 
a transient obstruction. The presence at 
a séance of persons of an aggressively 
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sceptical turn of mind, or the employ- 
ment of a subject laboring under some 
heavy preoccupation, etc., is apt to hinder 
the flow of the reception of thought or 
even to arrest it. Upon the screen of this 
special mental imagery, nothing of the 
more profound planes of mind can then 
be projected. 


(To be continued in our next issue.) 


* eK K * 


Notre By THE EpITor 


The four diagrams which illustrate Dr. 
Osty’s paper are merely schematic and 
are not to be interpreted as localising in 
any definite anatomical way the seat of 
the cerebral functions in the ‘ovoid’ of 
the skull. In a general sense, no doubt, 
it is the frontal section which contains 
the machinery of the intellectual con- 
sciousness and the aesthetic sensibilities 
of response. Deeply seated within the 
central parts of the brain and in the 
region adjoining the head of the spinal 
column those other portions are located 
which determine the influence of the 
Subconscious. And in his showing at T, 
in Diagram II, the entrance 
of these influences from a 
point in the rear, he is sug- 
gesting only that such influen- 
ces approach the mind of the 
man from a point most re- 
mote from his normal con- 
sciousness and that they touch 
him through the channels of 
his Subconscious. 


In this connection it may 
be of interest to recall the 
two diagrams and attendant 


text appearing on pp. 150-151 















of the Journal for March 1929. Save for a 
difference in the schema, which embraces 
the spinal column and solar plexus in 
the conscious and subconscious parts in- 
stead of showing the whole as taking 
place in the brain, there is no essential 
divergence. The ‘transcendent’ elements 
as ‘positive’ personalities polarize them- 
selves about the ‘negative’ or subcon- 
scious pole of the subject and their in- 
fluence is carried, just as in Dr. Osty’s 
scheme, right through to the positive 
mentality of the subject. The Editor used 
the analogy of the electro-magnet, seek- 
ing to demonstrate in this way the nature 


of mediumship and inspira- 
tion. Also this diagram in- 
dicated how again the con- 
scious mind of the individual 
’ would in its turn affect the 


t subconscious minds of others. 
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H thus making the chain com- 
: plete. The illustration here 
reproduced is Fig. 3. in the 


article ‘Athanasia’ Part LLL. 
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EXTERIORIZATION OF THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


By 
HENRY TREAT SPERRY 


A Note on Dr. Anita Mihl’s “Automatic Writing”, with a Transcript of 
Two Recent Papers by Dr. Gerda Walther. 


Observation of the work going for- 
ward in the separate fields of psychic re- 
search and psycho-pathology leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that these two 
branches of investigation are destined 
eventually to blend, or to proceed hand- 
in-hand. Whether one is to give ground 
to the other and be absorbed by it, or 
whether they are to be established as 
two separate and distinct sciences has 
yet to eventuate. It is demonstrable that 
much of psychic phenomena can not be ex- 
plained away by the known facts of 
psychiatry and that, hence, psychiatrists 
cannot, with any show of logic, claim the 
entire field as legitimately and exclusively 
their own. When this is done by psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists it is safe to 
assume that they have neglected to carry 
their investigations into the nature and 
actuality of psychic phenomena deeply 
enough to realize precisely what they are 
saying. 

Whatever one’s views as to the whole 
question may be, however, it is necessary 
to admit that psychiatrists have apparent- 
ly proved their theories in certain cases. 
It would be hardly logical to impute 
other than a psycho-pathological signi- 
ficance to such productions of “‘sensi- 
tives’ or “patients”, (as the case may 
be) as tend to fit into a symptomatic pat- 
tern indicating such comparatively well- 
known conditions as repressed desires 
and secondary or multiple personalities. 
However, merely because the thing called 


psychism frequently bears the outward 
appearance of certain types of psychosis 
this does not warrant the assumption on 
the part of psychiatrists that it invariably 
7s a psychosis. 

Modern psychology and__ psychiatry 
have made great strides and without 
doubt will make even greater ones; but 
nothing so far developed should necessari-: 
ly lead one to the conclusion that in 
time they will prove to be the only approach 
possible to the various enigmas around 
which psychic research is centered. On 
the other hand, since in many instances 
the two branches of investigation seem 
to over-lap, it would undoubtedly be 
mutually beneficial if a closer bond were 
maintained between them. 

Dr. ANITA MUHL’s WorK 

In her latest book “Automatic Writ- 
ing”, (Theodore Steinkopff, Dresden and 
Leipzig) Dr. Miihl avoids the contro- 
versial elements of her subject although, 
of course, she believes that all cases of 
automatism are directly traceable to the 
unconscious. She details the manner in 
which automatisms have taken the form 
of “‘spirit messages” and have subse- 
quently been shown to be merely mani- 
festations of a subconscious conflict: and 
one feels that it is at least within the 
range of possibility that all these auto- 
matisms may be traceable to this source. 
But if this concession is made one feels, al- 
so, that eventually much more must be 
conceded. In other words, the phenomena 
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observed by the psychist and the psy- 
chiatrist are sufficiently alike to suggest 
that either, developed to a greater de- 
gree of exactitude, might be capable of 
supplanting the other—and this, as mat- 
ters now stand would be inconceivable. 
For psychiatry, rooted to the ground in 
its a priori reasoning, cannot even ap- 
proach the subject of true psychic phe- 
nomena without, itself, making a con- 
cession which would completely revolu- 
tionize its methods and viewpoint. That 
is to say, granting the actuality of the 
great body of attested psychic phenomena, 
psychiatry, in attempting to explain it in 
terms of the activity of the unconscious 
must be willing to grant that the latter 
is capable of exteriorizing its energy in 
a form that can operate on material ob- 
jects, produce “materialization”, evince 
knowledge of an entirely different genre 
than that possessed by the conscious mind 
of the subject, and in general produce all 
the wide range of what we now call 
psychic phenomena. And when psychiatry 
has done that, it is well on the way to 
becoming identical with psychism, itself. 

Aside from stimulating one to specula- 
tions concerning the ultimate destiny of 
psychiatry, Dr. Miihl’s book is eminently 
worthwhile in itself. Beginning with a 
very clear description of the various 
divisions and sub-divisions of conscious- 
ness and their interaction upon each other 
she proceeds to a detailed examination 
and analysis of many interesting ‘‘cases’’. 
In every case cited (with one possible 
exception) it was the unconscious mind 
of the individual which produced the 
“automated” material and was so proved 
by the material, itself. The automatisms 
took the form of writing and drawing 
and, in one case, the production of music. 
Analysis of the productions and their 
interpretation led to the unravelling of 
the patient’s unconscious mind and _ its 
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liberation from the various phobias, fixa- 
tions and inhibitions responsible for the 
erratic behaviour and distress of its 
owner. Apparently (with the exception 
noted above and which will be described 
in Dr. Miuhl’s own words later on) 
no instance did the author encounter a 
case which she was not able to diagnose 
in terms of the unconscious, and later 
on prove,—to her own satisfaction, at 
least,—that her diagnosis was correct. 
Even the exceptional case was so 
diagnosed; but in this instance Dr. Miuhl 
was unable to prove her premise. 

The drawing automatists were par- 
ticularly interesting.. Their productions, 
weird, cryptic and in some cases very 
complicated and beautifully colored, 
variably formed the basis of an elaborate 
symbolism which was later explained 
through the automatic writings of the 
same individual. This explanation (which, 
itself, frequently had need of being de- 
ciphered) formed the basis on which the 
subject was cured of his aberration. 

The body of the book deals entirely 
with these case-histories; and consider- 
able space is given to the automated ma- 
terial itself, together with reproductions 
of some of the drawings. Regarding 
the latter it is interesting to note that 
almost everyone at times produces de- 
signs, simple drawings, scrolls etc. under 
conditions which would seem to indicate 
that they are at least partially ‘‘auto- 
mated’. Dr. Miuhl cites as an instance 
of this the almost universal practice, 
when one has a pencil in his hand and 
his attention is wholly or partially cen- 
tered on something other than the pencil, 
‘of making these arabesques, designs and 
“funny” pictures. The significant point 
here would seem to be that were one’s 
attention not partially or wholly diverted 
from the pencil they would not be pro- 
duced. One may logically assume, there- 
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fore that the productions must arise from 
unconscious, since the conscious mind is 
occupied elsewhere. Indeed Dr. Muhl 
believes that, with practice, almost any- 
one may develop the faculty of automatic 
drawing or writing; and it would not 
seem, therefore, to be indicative of an 
abnormal condition excepting in those 
extreme cases where it has progressed to 
the point of resulting in a split person- 
ality or psychosis. 


The latter cases, of course, furnish 
much interesting material for study and 
analysis, and in the light of Dr. Miuhl’s 
book and her attitude toward the matter, 
two recent papers of Dr. Gerda Walther 
of Munich, sent by her to Hyslop 
House, are worthy of study. I quote 
from an account given by Dr. Walther 
of her experience with a medium whom 
she met at a Schneider sitting, Christmas, 
1930 who . . had brought with her 
several sheets of paper covered with 
Strange ornamental drawings in colored 
crayons, saying her deceased brother had 
drawn them through her. They were said 
to be ‘pictures of souls’, mostly of friends 
of the mediums and their friends. 


“She was incapable of explaining the 
meaning of the colors used and the 
strange forms they had; but it immediate- 
ly struck me that the principal colors in 
the ‘soul-pictures’ of some of the per- 
sons I knew were exactly the same as I 
had ‘seen’* in their auras. 


“It is very difficult to say, in this case, 
whether the drawings came from the 
subconscious experiences of the medium 
herself, or from some spirit working 
through her; but then, the sceptics would 
say they may be secondary personali- 


Earlier in her paper Dr. Walther explains how 
she is able to “sense” tha aura of a person in a 
Manner which seems to be partially seeing and parti- 
ally “feeling” in an occult sense. 


ties in her subconscious mind and refer 
to other cases in which a part of the 
subconscious mind produced automatic 


drawings and letters with the purpose, 
(admitted later under hypnosis) of seeing 
if its own conscious part would “‘swal- 
low” it as a spirit message. 


“But in any case they seem to me to be 
a good symbolical picture of the auras of 
the persons whose souls they are said to 
signify. . . 


“She has also drawn ‘souls’ of per- 
sons she never knew herself, some of 
them well-known in literature, (especial- 
ly in psychics, as Conan Doyle) or music, 
(such as Beethoven, Verdi, Johann Straus, 
etc.) and also persons she has heard 
about. Now if it is to her subsconscious 
mind that we owe these drawings I 
wouldn’t think it impossible to draw the 
aura of an author or composer if the 
automatist knew some of his works. If 
I read much by a single author at one 
time I often have a feeling as of being 
penetrated by his ‘“‘atmosphere’’, so that 
I can sense his aura. Of course I don’t 
actually see it, but I somehow get an im- 
pression of it so that I can say: ‘It must 
have this or that color’. . . Thus, after 
reading much of the German novelist 
Jean Paul I always get quite a ‘blue’ 
feeling, while Wagner’s music seems to 
me to be ever so ‘red’. So I don’t see 
why this medium shouldn’t be able to 
draw a soul-picture of a musician or 
author she never knew according to the 
impression her unconscious mind got 
from their works. 


“This woman, whom I shall call Mrs. 
B., was born in northern Bavaria on Oc- 
tober 17th, 1881. She married a military 
paymaster who became a customs officer 
during the war, and who, she says, is a 
little psychic, too. She is a very metry, 
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lively little woman, a good housekeeper, 
sometimes a little hot-tempered, but easi- 
ly consoled and very good-natured. Who- 
ever asks for a soul-portrait gets one, 
and she never asks anything in return. 
She says she never learned to draw, but 
she must have some dormant artistic 
qualities. 

“She developed interest in psychic mat- 
ters and, after reading a description of 
a Ouija board in a periodical, she made 
one for herself. This was five or six 
years ago. Many ‘spirits’ manifested 
through the ouija board, especially ‘Frit- 
zel’, a friend of the family who fell in 
the war. ‘Fritzel’ told her to try auto- 
matic writing, which she did successfully 
after some effort. 

‘First she wrote in big, childish letters, 
then, she says, the writing became quite 
small like Fritzel’s own writing had been 
in his life-time. . . One day when she 
tried to write automatically her hand 
made a little round drawing about the 
size of a finger-ring. One side was dark, 
the other light. She thought, “What is 
it?’ and her hand wrote the answer: ‘It 
is a soul.’ ‘Why,’ she thought, ‘does a 
soul look like that?? The answer again 
came through her hand and indicated 
that the drawing represented the soul of 
Mrs. B’s sister. Her hand continued to 
write, stating that the soul thus drawn 
was a guilty soul and urged Mrs. B. to 
use her influence to make its owner bet- 
ter... 

“Mrs. B. never falls into a trance when 
she draws. She says she suddenly has a 
feeling of compulsion to draw. At other 
times it is as if someone slightly pulled 
her leg or her hair as a sign. Then she 
sits down to draw. She asks mentally: 
‘Which pencil shall I take?’; or “Which 
color?’ Then she draws with the pencil 
of the indicated color until her hand 
drops it, and so on. It takes her from 
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thirty to forty minutes to make one draw- 
ing. Her control always signs the pic- 
tures with the words: “Soul and mind 
of. . . Drawn by (Medium's pet 
name) Brother in the Realm, (i.e., Realm 
of God)’. 


. . . Mrs. B. says that some souls dis- 
turb her, so that she doesn’t like to draw 
them, but her brother makes her go 
through with it. She never knows, be- 
forehand, what she is going to draw, 
and she follows the progress of her hand 
with as much curiosity as any onlooker. 
When I watched her she didn’t draw one 
part after another sucessively, but some- 
times she made a few lines here and then 
there—so that one could never know 
what the whole was going to represent 
until it was finished.” 


A MARVELOUS CHILD ARTIST 


Another very interesting case described 
by Dr. Walther is that of Jutta Kieser, a 
child who was born in Bamberg, Bavaria 
on February 4th, 1918 and who last year 
had an exhibition of her drawings in 
colored ink in Munich. All these draw- 
ings were produced automatically and, 
aside from their psychological symbolism, 
they may be regarded as extremely in- 
tricate and curious artistic productions of 
an unusually high order. 


In the attempt to explain these pro- 
ducts the history and family surroundings 
of the child are of particular interest. 
“Her mother’, writes Dr. Walther, “seems 
to have some sort of an insane conceit 


on behalf of her daughter. Although the. 


family is nearly starving. . . she refused 
to sell a single of her child’s drawings 
during the exhibition, although she could 
have gotten good prices for many of 
them. Although she admits that she has 
over four thousand of the drawings she 
always says she will either sell all the 
drawings altogether or none at all... . 
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DRAWINGS BY JUTTA KIESER. 
(The originals are in colors. ) 
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I am told she makes the child sit down 
and complete at least two drawings every 
day. 


“I say all this, not because I have any 
interest in abusing the mother, but be- 
cause I think it may perhaps help to ex- 
plain trends in the child’s drawings. 


“Very often she draws fighting mon- 
sters, unicorns, birds with claws and 
other strange animals. Can one explain 
this as a sort of symbolical reaction of 
her subconscious mind on the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’ of her mother? It is probable 
that she wouldn’t allow any feelings 
against her mother to enter her conscious 
mind, but would repress them. 


“Other animals drawn by this child, 
it is true, frisk about seemingly quite 
happily, and these pictures are full of 
harmony and childish joy. May we te- 
gard them as expressing the true ego of 
Jutta? I don’t dare answer these ques- 
tions definitely. 


“The attempt, of course, has been 
made to explain these pictures as spirit 
manifestations. The child’s mother is a 
spiritualist and has said that the German 
painter Angelika Kauffmann (1741-1807) 


once manifested at a table sitting and ~ 


claimed that she was the control of the 
child. But the style of Angelika Kauff- 
mann is so different from these drawings 
that I don’t think this theory very prob- 
able. It may be noted that the drawings 
certainly partake of an oriental character 
—some being Japanese, some Persian and 
some even Babylonian. 


“Jutta has been producing since her 
fifth year. She is a shy, dreamy child, 
but she doesn’t produce her drawings in 
a trance-state. It takes her but ten to 
ifteen minutes to produce one drawing 
and she never makes a_ preliminary 
sketch, but draws with the colored inks 
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at once. She never corrects or changes 
anything. 

“I was unable to learn whether she 
visualizes her drawings, or whether she 
has a feeling as of her hand being guided 
by another. Her mother said she had 
tried in vain to find out, but that it is 
of no use to ask the child. In any case 
it is interesting to note that she is said 
to have laid out figures with matches 
even at the age of two or three. 


“Of late she has become a little live- 
lier than formerly in school, even talking 
to her neighbors during the lessons, as 
the teacher told me; but at home she is 
said, by a friend of the family, to be, 
very merry and lively at times. At din- 
ner, however, she doesn’t say anything, 
not even ‘thank you’. Perhaps her ex- 
treme shyness is a sort of reaction to her 
mother’s attempt to show her off as a 
prodigy ever since she first began to 
draw. 

“Her marvelous artistic faculties cer- 
tainly have the appearance of being the 
result of an obsession, (whatever that 
may be). The psychiatrists, of course, 
try to explain them as indicating a dis- 
sociation of her personality beginning 
at the age of five when she started to 
draw. Unfortunately I have had no op- 
portunity of comparing her early draw- 
ings with her later ones in an effort to 
find if there has been any change or 
development in her technique as her 
mother has maintained no chronological 
order in the material. 

“An elder brother of Jutta’s is an in- 
sane hospital (dementia-praecox, I be- 
lieve). I think there are other cases of 
insanity in her ancestry, and certainly 
her mother can’t be called normal. Per- 
haps a psychoanalysis could help solve 
this mystery, but her mother would never 
permit it out of fear that Jutta would 








lose her drawing faculties through it. . .” 
THE CASE OF FRANZ POHL 

Dr. Walther follows her account of 
the Jutta Kieser case with a similar one 
drawn from Dr. Hanz Prinzhorn’s “Art 
of the Insane’ (“Bildnerei der Geistes- 
kranken’”, Springer, Berlin, 1922): 

“Franz Pohl, (pseudonym) was a shy, 
inaccessible young man in his youth, but 
a skilled locksmith and even became a 
teacher at a training school for locksmiths 
later on in his life. He was a little 
‘queer’, so finally he was sent away. He 
visited the World’s Fair in Chicago 
where he made the acquaintance of spirit- 
ualists. About the same time he began to 
hear ‘voices’ and to have visions (faces 
staring at him and then melting into 
him). Between the ages of 33 to 34 he 
went to Hamburg and began to spend 
his money without working and to give 
way to sexual excesses, which was quite 
unlike his former self. At the same time 
he began to feel himself persecuted and 
observed. In a paroxysm of fear he 
jumped into a channel in mid-winter, so 
that he was brought into an insane 
asylum. After he was dismissed he had 
to return to such asylums again and again 
for food and shelter, and has been kept 
there constantly since about 1898, (he 
was born in 1864). 

“He began to write strange things 
which became more and more unintelli- 
gible until finally they consisted only of 
heaps of words without meaning; at 
least, to others, (of course, they may 
have had some hidden, symbolical mean- 
ing for him). About the same time he 
began to draw. In the beginning he 
mostly made sketches of his fellow- 
patients, his surroundings, etc. They had 
good technique, but were not above the 
conventional. By and by they became 
very strange, showing uncanny monsters 
in the middle of familiar surroundings 
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and thrilling symbolical figures. (As the 
“Destroying Angel” who, with a tear 
running down his cheek is about to 
slaughter a crushed man lying in front 
of him on the ground and trying to 
struggle against him.) The technique re- 
minds you of Diirer. The colors are yel- 
low and green at the top, dark hues at 
the bottom. 

“Others of his pictures are self-por- 
traits with a touching, painful expression 
in his eyes, reminding you of van Gogh's 
late self-portraits. Strangely enough Pohl 
prefers to make his drawing on old news- 
papers which he carefully prepares by mak- 
ing them wet and covering them with a 
ground color, (usually red). If you give 
him a good drawing pad he usually uses 
it to write his meaningless words upon. 

“He is very shy and extremely polite 
if you talk to him; but you hardly ever 
get anything out of him excepting con- 
ventional phrases. He doesn’t like to be 
questioned about his drawings and puts 
off all you say about them with remarks 
like: ‘Quite good, yes,’ or: ‘Might be bet- 
ter. He seems to fear an intrusion into 
his inner world which, of course, he must 
express somehow. He seems entirely 
sunk into his own inner world and has 
lost all interest and contact with his outer 
surroundings—which isn’t so astonishing 
considering he has lived 33 years in an 
insane-asylum!”’ 

The cases cited by Dr. Walther would 
no doubt be regarded by Dr. Miihl as 
subject to precisely the same explanation 
as that which she offers for those men- 
tioned in her own work: namely that 
these drawings and writings are the out- 
come of a repressed instinct in conflict 
with the inhibitive forces of self-control. 
“Repression is caused by the refusal to 
accept the implication of the conflict and 
to deny its existence. Whenever a 


conflict is repressed and an adverse emo- 
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tional concomitant (such as fear, hatred 
shame, ridicule) surrounds it, we have 
a sort of emotional abscess forming. . . 
The compulsions and obsessions are but 
automatic expressions of the underlying 
conflicts so disguised that the subject 
does not recognize their implication” 
(pp. 12-13). 

To return to Dr. Mihl’s book: a case 
described in Chapter VI is of interest in 
the light of the foregoing: 

“The patient, age 50, was of English 
birth, refined, well educated, for many 
years an actress by profession, and very 
artistic by nature. She married at the 
age of 24 and had one daughter who she 
admitted was not wanted. After her hus- 
band died she supported herself and 
child by practical nursing and housekeep- 
ing until she was 33, when she went on 
the stage playing character parts there- 
after. (This is significant in the light of 
future ‘manifestations’ ). 

“She was always versatile, high-strung 
and emotional, with strong views, and 
exceedingly prudish. In the spring of 
1920 she became interested in spiritual- 
ism through experimenting at the home 
of a friend with a ouija board and auto- 
matic writing. She received, as she in- 
sisted, signed letters from her dead hus- 
band. At this time she began to exper- 
ience queer vibrations in her body, which 
she likened to an electrical sensation. 
She was taken to an Eastern psychopathic 
hospital for observation and from there 
admitted to a hospital for the insane. On 
entering she seemed fairly normal, but 
soon however, she said she was controlled 
by the spirit of her dead father, became 
rigid, assumed an ecstatic expression, and 
began to speak in a deep unnatural voice. 
Orientation was good in all fields, and 
there seemed to be no intellectual impair- 
ment.” 

The patient subsequently became vio- 


lent, attacked the nurses and blamed 
her action on evil spirits. But there were 
no further outbreaks and she was paroled 
—only to return to the hospital, be 
parolled again and finally discharged 
with a diagnosis of ‘Paranoid Condi- 
tion—Much Improved”. 

“For a year—from July 1921 to July, 
1922, she said her ‘Mediumistic Powers’ 
were developing. She claimed that she 
had had poor health all her life, (stomach 
trouble, pneumonia, cough, threatened 
tuberculosis, etc.) since the beginning of 
the mediumship, the spirits took care of 
her and she enjoyed excellent health, 
being, as she claimed, a most remarkable 
example of metaphysical healing. 

“About the middle of April, 1922, 
she decided to go to another city, to give 
some lectures on ‘Etheric Writings’, and 
it was at this time she said her great de- 
velopment came and the great spirits en- 
tered her organism and became her con- 
trols. 

“After several free lectures, in which 
she was unsuccessful in her demonstra- 
tions, she fell in a trance on one of the 
crowded streets in the city’s business cen- 
ter and was taken to the Emergency Hos- 
pital, after which she was admitted to 
another hospital for the insane in August, 
1922. While there she went into trances 
and gave messages filled with beautiful 
phrases and vague sentiments of well 
wishing. She wrote pages which were 
headed ‘A Tablet of My Word’, and 
signed, “Written through the Organism 
of. . .. These messages contained praise 
of the medium, or demands for belief in 
her powers without proof. They also 
contained prophecies whose non-fulfill- 
ment was rationalized by the patient in 
various ways. . . 

“The ‘Message’ referred to in many of 
the ‘Tablets’ was the following: 

“We want a League of Nations, 








not a partial League, but all the Na- 
tions. God's plan was sent to earth, 
and a man received it in his brain, but 
man’s intellect can alter these decrees 
of God and make a tedious time be- 
fore deliverance comes. The Crisis on 
this earth demands the interference of 
Almighty God and he demands that 
every flag shall join the League. Foun- 
tains of human blood will flow unless 
we reach the United States. In Aug- 
ust, when God took the child, we told 
them if they’d hear the spirit speak 
and heed, a great catastrophe could 
be averted, but they mocked, and 
Smyrna came to tragedy. Smyrna need 
never have been. God says ‘one first’ 
must strike when any nation wants to 
fight, and who will dare to fight them 
all. The United States must heed, for 
all the world is one. The message 1s 

a message of great import, for on 

high we know, and earth is in great 

danger.’ 

‘“*Among those present’ who spoke 
through the medium were Axertes, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, St. Paul, 
Moses, The Prophets, David, King Saul, 
Solomon, Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, 
Walter Raleigh, Kitchener, The Czar of 
Russia, Benamin Franklin, Geo. Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Susan B. Anthony, Enrico Caruso 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Her writings were at all time 
grandiose, and occasionally pompous. She 
had a very theatrical manner in talking 
and demanded constant attention. 

“This woman had a marked bisexual 
disturbance which, combined with her 
tendency to portray character parts, gave 
rise to the number of ‘spirits’ of both 
sexes which used her as a ‘Medium’. 

“She was finally released from the hos- 
pital, but she never recognized the un- 
conscious factors at work, and she con- 
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tinued to lead a miserable unadjusted 
life. 

“She later attempted to give ‘Seances’ 
at the various universities but was always 
unsuccessful in her demonstrations. 

“The ordinary methods of trying to 
track down information are of no avail 
in ferreting out the truth in cases like 
this. Neither is the psychoanalytic method 
of much help—at least not to the subject. 
The analyst soon becomes convinced that 
the material comes from the subject's 
own mental processes and why—but the 
subject is not so easily convinced. 

“It becomes necessary to get the ex- 
planation automatically from the subject. 
Many have said that they would not have 
accepted the analyst's opinion or inter- 
pretation in the face of the material pro- 
duced, but that when they, themselves, 
evolved the explanation, unknown to 
themselves, and it came the same way 
as the other had come—automatically— 
they could not refuse very well to be- 
lieve it.” 

These various case histories furnish a 
fertile field for speculation. Widely 
divergent in many unimportant details, 
their basic resemblance is obvious enough. 
But is that resemblance genuine or only 
apparent? And if it is real, then we must 
conclude that all automatisms are pro- 
ducts of the unconscious for enough of 
them have been proved to be so to 
warrant the inclusion of all the rest. 

It is thus demonstrable that automatism 
can take the form of drawings and writ- 
ings produced independently of the con- 
scious brain. What other forms can it 
take? It sometimes takes that of speech. 
Where, then are we to draw the line 
between the sensitive possessed by a 
‘control’ and the patient under the con- 
trol of the subconscious? This question 
of course has appeared endlessly in the 
speculations of those concerned in psychic 
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research. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Mihl and others of her calibre will carry 
their investigations further into the realm 
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‘judge fairly by the cases cited in her book 


she has hardly touched the farthest out- 
posts and there is no doubt that she has 


of psychic research than she has appar- much to learn from the annals of 
ently ventured, thus far. If one may psychism. 
x eK OR OK 


PERSONALITY AND PERSONAL 
IDENTITY 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


It would be impossible, within the 
limits of this paper (or of any paper!) 
to summarize the various psychological 
and metaphysical views regarding» such 
terms as ‘self’, ‘personality’, ‘soul’, ‘ego’, 
‘comcionianst ‘personal identity’, ‘In- 
dividual’, ‘mind’, ‘subject’, ‘psyche’, etc., 
such as have been advanced in the 
past. Some of these terms are now prac- 


tically discarded by psychologists; some 


of them have been given specific mean- 
ings by differing schools of thought; 
some of them are vague and ambiguous, 
and are used in one sense by some men 
and in another sense by others. Thus, 
the word ‘soul’ has been practically 
abandoned by psychologists (being left 
to the theologians) and is replaced by 
other terms which, it is contended, more 
accurately express the facts. Formerly, 
it was more or less synonymous with 
‘mind’, and Aristotle spoke of a ‘vege- 
tative soul’, an ‘animal soul’, and a 
‘transcendental soul’.* ‘Mind’, again, was 
used to define ‘consciousness’; but it was 
found that mind, in its broadest sense, 
must mean much more than this,—since 


/we have subconscious and unconscious 


| of the lower animals, 
| have 


minds, and we attribute mind to many 
which certainly 
no self-consciousness. The word 
‘consciousness’ is itself discarded by the 


) majority of our modern psychologists, 





* Cf. Hammond: Aristotle’s Psychology. 


who fiercely resent its use. The term 
‘psyche’ has been largely appropriated by 
the psychoanalytic school; the word ‘in- 
dividual’ is most frequently used as 
synonymous with ‘organism’; while ‘per- . 
sonality’, the ‘self’, etc., either involve 
metaphysical discussion, or are resolved 
into other terms. All in all, enormous 
difficulties at once present themselves 
the moment we begin to use any of these 
terms; and while the man-in-the-street 
may feel that he knows very well what 
he means when he speaks of his ‘per- 
sonality’, his ‘personal identity’, etc., the 
psychologist does not—demanding a more 
accurate and up-to-date definition of his 
terms before discussing them. We must 
first of all endeavor, therefore, to define 
our terms somewhat—enough for our 
present purposes—before proceeding to 
utilize them in connection with ‘psychic 
phenomena’: for if we speak of ‘the sur- 
vival of personality’, and ‘the proof of 
personal identity’, we must at least know 
what we are talking about, and what is 
supposed to survive and in what personal 
identity consists. After we have come to 
some agreement on these points, it will 
be time to consider the evidence afforded 
by psychical research as bearing upon 
these problems. 

In order to ‘clear the air’ as rapidly 
and effectually as possible, I propose, first 
of all, to summarize very briefly what 








William James has to say upon these 
questions, in his Psychology. After doing 
so, some of the later views may be taken 
into account. James's masterly presenta- 
tion is everywhere acknowledged to be 
the best up to that time, being embodied 
in his chapters on “The Stream of 
Thought’, and “The Consciousness of Sel€ 
A brief epitome and a few quotations 
will doubtless serve to summarize his ar- 
gument. 

Five characteristics of thought at once 
present themselves, upon slight reflection. 
These are: 

(1) Every thought tends to be part of 
a personal consciousness; thought tends 
to personal form; it is not merely a 
thought, but my thought: 

(2) Thought is in constant change. No 
mental state once gone can recur and be 
identical with what it was before: 

(3) Within each personal conscious- 
ness, thought is sensibly continuous. 
Hence, we may call it a ‘stream’ of 
thought: 

(4) Human thought appears to deal 
with objects independent of itself; it 
possesses the function of knowing. 
Thought may, but need not, in knowing, 
discriminate between its object and _ it- 
self. However complex the object may 
be, the thought of it is one undivided 
state of consciousness: 

(5) It is always interested more in 
one part of its object than in another, 
and welcomes and rejects, or chooses, aJt 
the while it thinks. 

This stream of thought, then, possessing 
these peculiar characteristics, constitutes 
the basic groundwork or substratum of 
consciousness and the Self—using these 
terms, for the ptesent, in a purely pop- 
ular sense. We must now analyze this 
consciousness of self in greater detail. 

The Empirical Self, or Me, in its wid- 
est possible sense, “is the sum total of all 
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that a man can call his.” This Self has 
certain feelings and emotions,—self-feel- 
ings —and gives rise to certain actions: 
‘self-seeking’ and ‘self-preservation’. The 
Self also has certain ‘constituents’, which 
may be sub-divided as follows: 

(a) The material self: the body, tts 
possessions, etc.: 

(b) The social self: relations to other 
people: 

(c) The Spiritual self, which may be 
called the ‘self of selves’. This requires 
a more detailed analysis: It seems to be 
the active element of consciousness. This 
self is felt, But what is felt? In what 
does the feeling of this central, acrive 
self consist? James believes that, if in- 
trospection be carried on carefully enough, 
it will be found to consist in certain 
subtle bodily processes, mostly taking 
place in the head. So, concludes James— 
if this be true, and sufficiently inclusive— 
“it would follow that our entire feeling 
of spiritual activity, or what commonly 
passes by that name, is really a feeling of 
bodily activities whose exact nature is by 
most men overlooked.” 

However, over and above these, there 
1s an obscurer feeling of something more. 
What this is may be left for the moment; 
nor need we stop to consider self-seeking, 
self-feeling or self-preservation. ‘These 
all constitute part of the ‘Phenomenal 
Self’. We accordingly turn to our greatest 
problem—that of the Pure Ego. 

The first thing that strikes us here is 
the sense of Personal Identity:—the feel- 
ing that “I am the same Self that I was 
yesterday.” All thoughts which we have 
relating to this Ego have a certain 


“warmth” and “intimacy” which other 
thoughts do not. This feeling of “same- 
ness’, however, is not unique; it is a fre- 
quent phenomenon. It is probable that 
the perception of sameness, with regard 
to personal identity, is like any other 
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perception of sameness noted by the mind. 
Resemblance among the parts of a con- 
tinuum of feelings. this constitutes 
the real and verifiable ‘Personal Identity’ 
which we feel. 

Consciousness, while fluent, neverthe- 
less seems to flow in a series of pulsa- 
tions. Each of these pulses represents 
the passing thought—the thought of 
the moment. But each thought inherits 
or appropriates the previous thought, 
as it comes into being. “Each thought 
is thus born an owner, and_ dies 
owned, transmitting whatever it realized 
as its Self to its own later proprietor.” 
The passing Thought then seems to 
be the Thinker; and, though there may 
be another non-phenomenal Thinker be- 
hind that, so far we do not seem 
to need him to express the facts. 
Consciousness, if: short, is apparently 
made-up of a series of passing thoughts, 
which are themselves the thinkers; and 
the sense of ‘personal identity’ is felt be- 
cause of the feelings of warmth and in- 
timacy before mentioned, associated with 
these thoughts, which are connected with 
this Thinker. In this view, it will be 
seen, a transcendental Thinker is done 
away with; it is not needed; and we do 
not need any Consciousness, as such, be- 
hind and beyond these thoughts, since it 
is composed of them and nothing but 
them. This theory has been elaborated in 
great detail by Dr. Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall, in his work on Consciousness; and 
by James himself, in his Chapter “Does 
Consciousness Exist?” in his Essays in 
Radical Empiricism. Many other psycho- 
logists have endorsed this view, of late 
years, but we are at present concerned 
only with James’s views; and, before 
passing on to the theories of other men, 
we must first conclude our summary of 
his work. 

Having arrived at the above conclusion, 


James then passes on to review the his- 
tory of the theories which have been ad- 
vanced as to the nature of the Pure Self, 
or inner principle of personal identity. 
These are three in number, viz.: 

(1) The Spiritualistic theory; 

(2) The Associationist theory; 

(3) The Transcendentalist theory. 


Let us consider these in turn. 


The first of these postulates a Sou/—a 
counter, of course, all the difficulties con- 
nected with the problem of the connec- 
tion of mind and matter—into which it 
would be impossible to enter now. James 
concludes that “the soul is at all events 
needless for expressing the actual sub-_ 
jective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. . The soul-theory is a 
complete superfluity, so far as accounting 
for the actually verified facts of conscious 
experience goes. . . The soul, when close- 
ly scrutinized, guarantees no immortality 
of a sort we care for. . . . My final con- 
clusion, . . about the substantial Soul 
is that it explains nothing and guarantees 
nothing. . . . Its successive thoughts are 
the only intelligible and verifiable things 
about @..... 


Coming, now, to the Associationist 
Theory, this fares no better at his hands. 
James points out that consciousness can- 
not be a mosaic, merely stuck together, or 
tied together in some way, but is a 
unique, whole thing—explicable, he 
thinks, on the theory previously advanced. 
We need not stop to consider this highly 
controversial matter at length. 

The Transcendentalist theory, due 
largely to Kant, is similarly disposed of 
by James—his conclusion being that it 
is unnecessary, in so far as it is intelligi- 
ble. He concludes that “we may sum up 
by saying that personality implies the in- 
cessant presence of two elements, an ob- 
jective person, known by a passing sub- 
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jective thought and recognized as continu- 
ing in time. . . . Let us use the words ME 
and I for the empirical person and the 
judging Thought.” 

The Me constantly changes throughout 
life; there is only a relative identity main- 
tained, while there is a slow shifting, 
in which some ‘common ingredient’ is 
seemingly maintained. There are changes 
in the Me, recognized by the I. These 
changes may be slow and slight, or they 
may be rapid and grave. The latter may 
be called ‘mutations’ of the self, and 
consist (a) of alterations of memory 
(lapses, diseases of memory, etc); or 
(b) of actual alterations in the self. 
These in turn consist (1) of insanitics; 
(2) of alternating and multiple person- 
alities; and (3) of mediumships or pos- 
sessions—which are thus regarded as types 
of alternating personality. All these must 
of course be regarded as abnormal— 
though the last may merge into the 
supernormal. 

This concludes James’s argument and 
his lengthy discussion of the consciouness 
of self. He ends by saying, however, that 
the question of the “ultimate knower’’ re- 
mains a metaphysical question, and that 
“room for much future inquiry lies in 
this direction.” 

Illuminating as it is, this theory of 
James's has been severely criticised by 
several writers, ‘nter al: Prof. F. B. Jevons, 
in his Personality. 1 cannot do better, 
perhaps, than tu quote a few passages 
from his book, in which this criticism ap- 
pears. He says: 

“. ... . If proof be wanted to show 
that James does, without knowing it, 
postulate a subject or person, it can be 
found in his own words. The sense of 
our personal identity, he says, ‘is 
grounded on the resemblance of the phe- 
nomena compared.’ If phenomena are 
compared they must be compared by 
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somebody. . A subject or person is 
simply indispensable. If noboby makes 
comparisons, no comparisons will be 
made. If nobody draws inferences, no 
inferences will be drawn... . 

“It is however not our personality 
alone, but our personal identity which 
James seeks to explain away. He ex- 
plains it away first by substituting re- 
semblance for identity; and next by seek- 
ing for it in the phenomena, and not in 
the mind to which the phenomena are 
presented and by which the phenomena 
are compared. But, by the very meaning 


of the words, ‘resemblance’ is not the 


same as ‘identity. Things which tre- 
semble one another are things which, 
though they resemble one another, are 
different. If they were not different, they 
would not resemble one another. They 
would be identical. What is asserted by 
the upholders of personal identity is not 
that the phenomena presented to the sub- 
ject or person are identical, but that the 
subject or person to whom they are pre- 
sented, and by whom they are compared, 
is identical. . . 

“It would seem to be quite plain that, 
if the passing thought is the thinker, 
then there are as many Thinkers as there 
are passing thoughts.}. . . But if our per- 
sonal consciousness is a stream of thought, 
a unity, and a whole, then all that 
psychology, or psychological analysis, can 
do is to attend to each of its various 
phases or parts separately. But though 
the psychologist may attend to them 
separately, the fact that he attends to 
them separately does not give them any 
separate existence. . Moments—sep- 
arate moments—are pure abstractions: 
time is continuous and unbroken. And 
the momentary thinker, for that very 
reason, if for no other, is a pure abstrac- 
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scientific—convenient and 


tion, 
necessary for scientific purposes—but to 
be found only in the domain of science, 


not in the actual world of fact.” (pp. 49- 
77).* 


even 


While all this may be true in one 
sense, it is certainly not true in another! 
If we desire to analyze personality, we 
obviously cannot take the whole life of a 
man into consideration, but only a very 
small fraction of it, and preferably the 
present moment. Immediately past states, 
represented by recent memories, also con- 
stitute the subject of analysis. We are 
more or less limited to these, in any in- 
vestigation which may be made. The ob- 
ject of any analysis of the Self is cer- 
tainly to find out how it is composed or 
made-up; its essential constituents. And, 
just as some of our complex emotions 
have been shown to be compounded of 
simpler ones, so the more complex ele- 
ments of the human mind may also be 
shown to be compounded, as it were, of 
simpler mental material. 

Thus, to illustrate, by way of the emo- 
tions. McDougall, in his Social Psycho- 
logy, has shown that Admiration is com- 
pounded of wonder and negative self- 
feeling; Awe, of admiration and fear; 
Reverence, of awe and gratitude; Gratz- 
tude, of tender emotion and negative 
self-feeling; Scorn, of disgust and anger; 
Contempt, of disgust and positive self- 
feeling; Loathing, of fear and disgust; 
Hate, of anger, fear and disgust; Envy, 
of negative self-feeling and anger; Re- 
proach, of anger and tender emotion; 
Anxiety, of tender emotion, pain and 
anger; Revenge, of anger and positive 
self-feeling; Sorrow, of tender emotion 
and negative self-feeling; Pity, of tender 


Cf., in this connection, Bradley, Appearance 
and Reality (103-120); A. W. Momerie, Personality; 
‘horndike, Individuality; J. S. Malone, The Self: 
What is It?s; Fitzgerald, Self-Consciousness; Ladd. 
the Seeret of Personality; etc., for discussions of 
his and allied questions, from varying points cf 
view. 
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emotion and sympathetically-induced pain; 
and so forth. 

Now, in the same way that our emo- 
tions can be splitup, and shown to be 
due to more primary and simple emo- 
tions, the complex structure of our men- 
tal life may also be similarly analyzed. 
Before attempting such an analysis, how- 
ever, a few commonly-used words must 
first of all be defined or explained, so 
that the reader may follow the jargon of 
the modern psychologist without undue 
difficulty. Only a few such definitions 
will be necessary for our present pur- 
poses. 

An affect is a specific kind of feeling 
or emotion. : 

A complex is any grouping of factors 
in the mental constitution. As used es- 
pecially by the psychoanalysts, a system 
of emotionally-toned ideas which have 
been ‘repressed’—thus frequently giving 
rise to morbid behavior. 

A sentiment is an idea of an object, 
with which one or more emotions are 
organized. (Prince, The Unconscious, p. 
449). 

Cognition may be defined as “any pro- 
cess by means of which one arrives ar 
knowledge or awareness of an object.” 
(English, A Student's Dictionary of Psy- 
chological Terms ). 

Conation. When a present mental 
state tends by its intrinsic nature to de- 
velop into something else, we have cona- 
tion. 

Organization. An ensemble, formed 
of different parts which cooperate. This 
may apply to the body (as an organism) 
or to the mind. 

With these preliminary definitions in 
mind, we may now briefly summarize 
Prof. J. W. Bridges’ article, “A Theory 
of Personality,” published in the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, January, 1926. 
He says in part: 
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“Personality is a psychophysiological 
concept. This is meant in the sense that 
consciousness and bodily response are 
subjective and objective aspects of the 
same thing, in accordance with the double- 
aspect theory of mind-body relation.*. ... 
The personality has three parts or 
divisions: cognition, affection and cona- 
tion. . . . Some components of personality 
are original, some are acquired. The 
original components or elements are pro- 
bably sensation and image. More com- 
plex, derived components are perception, 
memory, association, judgment, reasoning, 
etc. From the standpoint of con- 
sciousness the basic element is probably 
impulse (urge or drive)... . . An im- 
portant component of personality oc- 
curring in all three of its divisions is zn- 
telligence, or the capacity to learn, which 
on analysis is probably reducible to the 
capacity to form and to change associa- 
tive bonds. By organization of pev- 
sonality is meant the formation of as- 
sociative bonds among the various ele- 
ments and the arrangement of the various 
components into a hierarchy of more or 
less complex levels. . . 

“Cognitive organization may begin 
with simple sensations and images. These 
are organized into perceptions and ideas. 
These are further organized into cogni- 
tive attitudes, information, and systems 
of knowledge. . . Affective organization 
may begin with simple feelings and emo- 
tions, which are modified, conditioned, 
and organized into compound emotions, 
moods, affective attitudes, sentiments, 
loyalties, interests and aversions. 

The organization of affective elements 
may be called the temperament. The 
temperament is thus the total affective 
make up. . . Cognitive organization 
may begin with simple impulses which 


* We shall 
later on. 


come to a discussion of this point 
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are conditioned, modified and integrated 
into more and more complex impulses. . . 
These are codrdinated into motor at- 
titudes and habits. . . The organization 
of conative elements may be called char- 
GEICT a. 0. ani 


“The personality as thus described var- 
ies greatly from individual to individ- 
ual... There is individual difference in 
the complexity of personality. . . . There 
is no doubt marked variation in the de- 
gree of integration of the personality. . . 
Organization is a slow process, but it is 
a measure of the strength of the person- 
ality as a whole or in any of its parts. . .. 
Disorders of personality are merely ex- 
treme forms of variations... . Weakness 
of personality may be used to mean poor 
organization and development. . . Since 
the development of personality depends 
in part upon environmental influences, it 





behooves education to assist in affective 7 


organization as well as in cognitive and 
moor... . 7 

Dr. Harold I. Gosline, in an article on 
“Personality from an Introspective View- 


point,” (Jo. Ab. Psy., April, 1920) as- 


serts that: the “activities of the person- 


ality may all be grouped under the will, 
the attention and the thought process. The 
common factor in all of these is the feeling 
of impulse.” Sidis, on the other hand, 


has contendedt{ that the personality can- | 
not be thus broken-up ad /ib., but that J 
“mental life is not simply a series of § 
mental states; it is an individuality in § 


y¥ Cf. also Morton Prince: ‘The Structure 
Dynamic Elements of Human Personality,” 
of Abnormal Psychology, Dec., 1920, 
similar views are expressed. Also his book, The 
Uneonscious. The ‘motor theory’ of consciousness— 
monistic—will be found defended at length in E. B. 
Holt’s Coneept of Consciousness; while, as 
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know, the Behaviorists have tried to do away with | 


it altogether,—in a most radical form; see Watson; 
Psychology, from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 
ete. Cf. also Berman. “The Glands Regulating 
Personality” for an exposition of the 
view. 
cussion of these theories 
take us too far afield. 
express much the same views, in varying forms. 

t The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology. 
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which the psychic series occurs.’ This 
position, it will be observed, is directly 
opposed to that of James,—so that the 
views of these two psychologists may be 
set off one against the other. 

Summing-up, now, these views of mod- 
ern psychologists, regarding the natiire 
of the human personality, they may j 
think be stated somewhat as follows: In- 
stead of being a simple, indivisible thing 
(as Plato contended) it is rather a com- 
pound, a composite, an integration, some- 
thing achieved; it represents the sum- 
total of our mental and bodily activities. 
As such, it is subject to splits, disintegra- 
tions, dissociations, mutations of all kinds. 
A good analogy would perhaps be a 
rope, the strands of which are normaliy 
held or bound together by attention, con- 
centration, education—all those factors 
which tend to unify and integrate the 
self. At times, certain ‘strands’ of the 
rope (as the result of illness, emotional 
shock, etc.) tend to split-off, forming in- 
dependent “‘selves,’ and then we have 
cases of alternating or multiple person- 
ality. 

Consciousness represents one portion 
of the mind in action; in the words 
of Mr. Wakeman, it is a “go,” not a 
“thing”. In this view, the older concep- 
tion of consciousness is done away with. 
Similarly, the permanent and lasting na- 
ture of personality becomes questionable, 
if it is not altogether destroyed. Hence, 
the difficulty of the modern psychologist 
in accepting the hypothesis of survival! 
He wants to know what survives and 
vbat can possibly survive! 

Let us see what may be said in answer 
to these arguments. 

in the first place, if consciousness is a 
“go” and not a “thing,” as stated,—that 
is. an action, an activity—it must be 
something which acts, something which 
‘Ss im activity. One cannot have move- 
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ment without something to move! A 
cannon-ball moves with great rapidity; 
but is the ball which moves. Light 
travels more swiftly than anything in 
the Universe; but again something moves 
—ether waves, or corpuscles, or a com- 
bination of both. One cannot have ac- 
tion, in short, without postulating some- 
thing 2 action; something which moves. 
Similarly, one cannot logically contend 
that the activity of the mind represents 
or ‘explains’ the mind; rather, one would 
be forced to the conclusion that the mind 
in action represents, phenomenally, the 
activity we perceive. 

Hence, we seem driven to conclude 
that the mind is some sort of an ‘entity’,. 
whose passing activities are noted. We 
may agree to discard the older concep- 
tions of consciousness, but everyone save 
the extreme Behaviorists would agree 
that something exists, corresponding to 
what used to be called consciousness. 
What this something zs still has to be 
explained. 

Our Personality, again, undoubtedly 
seems to be a composite thing. It is sub- 
ject to fluctuations, mutations, changes, 
dissociation into various ‘selves’. There 
are certain types of spiritualists, it is 
true, who dispute this—contending that 
whenever such a ‘self’ is noted, it is in 
very truth an independent ‘spirit’, seek- 
ing more or less vainly to express itself. 
Such a contention is of course prepos- 
terous. It is opposed to the whole mass 
of data of modern psychopathology; 
and moreover many of these ‘selves’ can 
be seen building themselves up, as it 
were, before our eyes.* In the majority 


* Flournoy 


gives a pretty illustration of this, 
in his 


Spiritism and Psychology, p. 127 (note): 
A Here are the details of this little episode, 
where we see, as often, the naive subconsciousnss, 
not at first giving itself to be a separate spirit, 
hastening, nevertheless, to accept the suggestion 


which was made to it by one of the company. M. 
Leduc 


c asks, ‘Who is there?’ (No reply), ‘Is it 
a spirit?’ ‘No.’ M. Ledue keeps silent a moment, 
then asks, ‘Are you always there?’ ‘Yes. New 


silence. I request M. Leduc to ask if it is a part 
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of such cases, nothing in the least sug- 
gestive of ‘spirits’ is to be noted. Yet 
how can anything which is so apparently 
unstable have the quality of permanence ? 
And how may it hope to survive the 
shock of death—since even minor ac- 
cidents and mal-adjustments seem to up- 
set it so completely ? 

Various answers have been suggested 
to this difficult question, by psychic 
students. F. W. H. Myers, for ex- 
ample, in his Human Personality, has 
said: 

“The supporters of the view that ‘the 
Self’ is a codrdination,—and this, I need 
hardly say, is now the view prevalent 
among experimental psychologists—have 
frankly given up any notion of an unify- 
ing entity—of a life independent of the 
organism—in a word, of a human soul. 
The supporters of the unity of the Ego, 
on the other hand, if they have not been 
able to be equally explicit in denying the 
opposite view, have made up for this by 
the thorough-going way in which they 
have ignored it. I know of no source 
from which valid help has been offered 
towards the reconcilement of the two op- 
posing systems in a profounder syn- 
thesis. ... 

“In favor of the partisans of the unity 
of the Ego, the effect of the new evidence 
(z.e., psychic phenomena) is to raise their 
claim to a far higher ground, and to sub- 
stantiate it for the first time with the 
strongest presumptive proof which can be 
imagined for it;—a proof, namely, that 
the Ego can and does survive not only 
the minor disintegrations which affect it 
during earth-life but the a dis- 
integration of bodily death... . (For) 
of himself, or an independent spirit. He appears 
a little astonished, and asks only the second part 
of the question: ‘Are you an independent spirit?’ 
‘Yes!’ An amusing effect of this episode was the 
change of tone in the table toward M. Leduc. Be- 
fore it called him thou, but after it accepted the 
suggestion that it was an independent spirit it 


called him you—as if it were speaking to a strange 
person! 
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the conscious Self of each of us, as we 
call it, . does not comprise the whole 


‘of the consciousness or of the faculty 


within us. There exists a more comprehen- 
sive consciousness, a profounder faculty, 
which for the most part remains potential 
only so far as regards the life of earth, 
but from which the consciousness and the 
faculty of earth-life are mere selections, 
and which reasserts itself in its plenitude 
after the liberating change of death. . . 
I conceive that no Self of which we can 
here have cognisance is in reality more 
than a fragment of a larger Self,—re- 
vealed in a fashion at once shifting and 
limited through an organism not so 
framed as to afford it full manifesta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Myers, it will be observed, here 
depends in the first place upon facts 
(psychic phenomena) tending to prove 
survival—contending, very rightly, that 
if these actually prove the continuity of 
personality, then the personality must be 
more stable than commonly supposed— 
even permitting it to withstand the shock 
of death. This is an appeal to actual 
fact, and canot be gainsaid, or disposed 
of by any a priori argument. And, in the 
second place, Myers contends that our 
empirical self is somehow rooted in a 
deeper Self, of which it is a mere tem- 
porary expression; and, though mutations 
and dissociations may affect this empirical 
self, the larger Self is left relatively un- 
affected thereby—ultimately rectifying, 
synthesizing and unifying these disor- 
dered portions when the opportunity to 
do so presents itself, in some spiritual 
world. Naturally, the validity of his 
views would depend primarily upon the 
proof of survival. 

Dr. William McDougall has, again, 
and from a different standpoint, met the 
various objections which have been 


raised to the unity of personality—based 
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upon the observed cases of mutations, 
multiple personality, etc—in his book 
Body and Mind, as follows: 

. We must maintain that the 
soul is in some sense a unitary being or 
entity distinct from all others; for we 
found that prominent among the facts 
which compel us to accept the animistic 
hypothesis are the facts of psychical in- 
dividuality—the fact that consciousness, 
as known to us, occurs only as individual 
coherent streams of personal conscious- 
ness, and all the facts summed-up in the 
phrase ‘the unity of consciousness’. We 
found that these facts remain absolutely 
unintelligible, unless we postulate some 
ground of this unity and coherence and 
separateness of individual streams of 
consciousness, some ground other than 
the bodily organization. . . . 

“It may be that the soul that thinks in 
each of us is but the chief of a hierarchy 
of similar beings, and that this one alone, 
owing to the favorable position it oc- 
cupies, is able to actualize in any full 
measure its capacities for conscious activi- 
ties; and it may be that, if the subor- 
dinated beings exercise in any degree 
their psychic capacities, the chief soul is 
able, by a direct or telepathic action, to 
utilize and in some measure control their 
activities. . These alternating per- 
sonalities may, therefore, properly be re- 
garded as formed, vot by the splitting of 
the normal stream of consciousness, but 
by the alternation of two phases of the 
empirical self, or of the organic basis of 
personal consciousness, each of which 
brings back to consciousness only mem- 
ories of experiences enjoyed during for- 
mer periods of its dominance. . ... I sub- 
mit that we have no sufficient ground for 
the assumption that the co-conscious per- 
sonality is formed by splitting-off from 
the normal personality, that rather the 
facts justify the view that they are radical- 
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ly distinct. The facts may therefore be 
reconciled with the animistic hypothesis 
by assuming that a normally subordinate 
psychic being obtains, through the 
weakening of the control of the normal- 
ly dominant soul, an opportunity for ex- 
ercising and developing its potentialities 
in an unusual degree... .. 

“Though all habits belong to the body, 
the soul does undergo a real develop- 
ment, an enrichment of its faculties; and, 
though it is not possible to say just how 
much of what we call personality is 
rooted in bodily habit, and how much in 
psychical dispositions, yet it is open to 
us to believe that the soul, if it survives 
the dissolution of the body, carries with © 
it some large part of that which has been 
gained by intellectual and normal effort; 
and though the acceptance of the view 
we have suggested, as to the essential 
part played by the body in conditioning 
the sensory content of consciousness, 
would make it impossible to suppose 
that the surviving soul could enjoy the 
exercise of thought of the kind with 
which we are familiar, yet it is not in- 
conceivable that it might find conditions 
that would stimulate it to imageless 
thought (possibly conditions of direct or 
telepathic communication with other 
minds) or might find under other condi- 
tions (possibly in association with sore 
other bodily organism) a sphere for the 
application and actualization of the 
capacities developed in it during its life 
in the body.” * 

It will be seen, therefore, that we have, 
in these alternate possibilities, means of 
escape from the prevalent notion that 
such mutations of the self prove (1) its 
complete disintegration, and (2) its total 
dependence upon the brain. For, if the 


* By “some other bodily organism” I understand 
Dr. Me Dougall to mean some “astral” or “etheric”’ 
body, and not some other living individual, through 
whom it would manifest. H. C. 








empirical self be regarded as but a frag- 
mentary portion of the total Self, and it 
is this empirical self which suffers muta- 
tions, we obviously have no right to as- 
sert that the total Self is thus affected; 
indeed, many facts might be cited to the 


contrary. Again, as to the dependence of 
the mind upon the brain: The chief and 
most important part of the personality, 
let us say, consists in the feeling of per- 
sonal identity; and James and others 
have attempted to show, as we have seen, 
that this feeling consists largely of subtle 
changes taking place within the head. But 
what is felt at such times? Changes, it is 
true, but how caused? If mind were 
somehow manipulating the brain, and ex- 
pressing itself through it, as an instru- 
ment, would not these changes be per- 
ceived also? As Prof. F. C. S. Schiller 
has expressed it: “if the material encase- 
ment be coarse and simple, as in the 
lower organisms, it permits only a little 
intelligence to permeate through it; if 
it is delicate and complex, it leaves more 
pores and exits, as it were, for the mani- 
festations of consciousness:” (Riddles o} 
the Sphinx, p. 294). If something of 
this sort were going on, within the brain, 
surely changes would result, and these 
changes might be ‘felt’, upon attentive in- 
trospection; the ‘sluice-gates’ would be 
felt, on being opened. But these inner 
feelings would not by any means prove 
that consciousness, or the sense of per- 
sonal identity, was actually being pro- 
duced by these changes; that would be 
merely assuming the ‘creation’ theory of 
consciousness, and thus begging the ques- 
tion! The process of the transmission or 
the manifestation of consciousness might 
indeed be felt, upon close introspection; 
but this would involve (a) an observer, 
and (b) the psycho-physiological facts, 


as such, without any particular theory as 
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to the ‘explanation’ of those facts.* 


It will be seen, therefore, that the ar- 
guments which have been brought to bear 
upon survival, based upon the complex 
nature of human personality, while 
weighty within their own sphere, do not, 
nevertheless, prove by any means con- 
clusive; for these arguments can be met 
by others—offering us alternative ex- 
planations of the observed facts. The 
feeling of the unity of self, and the feel- 
ing of personal identity, may not, then, 
be illusory; they may be based upon 
actual fact—and may be subject to scien- 
tific demonstration! The central core of 
our psychic being may be a permanent 
and abiding entity—possessing the con- 
sciousness of self, and knit together by 
a chain of memory which (innumerable 
observations seem to prove) is far more 
inclusive than any conscious self could 
possibly embrace. Indeed, the very es- 
sence of memory seems to be that it remains 
unconscious; we are never aware of more 
than an infinitesimal fraction of our 
memory-self. Yet somehow, somewhere, 
these memories are conserved! Mechanis- 
tic physiology contends that they are 
recorded in the brain. Against this view 
Bergson has vigorously protested, (Cf. 
his Matter and Memory); and if con- 
scious survival of any sort be proved, it is 
of course refuted by the actual facts. 
Memory would then be shown to reside 
in some ‘mental reservoir’, (individual, 
not necessarily ‘cosmic’), from which they 
could be drawn by the self-activity of the 
reflecting mind. 


Psychic facts, then, once established, 
must settle and determine this ques- 
tion, as they would determine many an- 


* Compare Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 270: 
“Consciousness is distinct from the organism ‘t 
animates, although it must undergo its vicissitudes. 
As the possible actions which a state of conscious- 
ness indicates are at every instant beginning to 
be carred out in the nervous centers, the brain 
undergoes at every instant the motor indications 
of the state of consciousness. .. .” 
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other philosophical problem. For, if 
it be proved that the mind of man— 
his personality—actually survives bodily 
death, and continues its functions and 
activities in some spiritual world, then 
all theories as to the relation of brain 
and mind which have been advanced in 
the past, based upon this assumed and 
inevitable relationship, would have to 
be abandoned, and be replaced by some 
form of ‘animism’, or interactionism—as 
McDougall has so forcibly contended. 

The monistic mind-body relationship 
(mentioned earlier in this paper) would 
thus be shown to be untrue. 

As for parallelism, which contends that 
mental and bodily activities are equally 
real, but run along without (as it were) 
ever ‘touching’ one another, Hyslop has al- 
ready shown that this virtually admits 
the activity of the mind, in its own 
sphere, independent of the physical or- 


ganism. (See his paper ‘Parallelism and 
Materialism,” in Proceedings A.S.P.R., 
Vol. I, No. 1; also his Problems of -Phil- 
osophy). 

Mechanism, however—the material- 
istic conception that “thought is a 
function of the brain,’’—is, in the opin- 
ion of the majority, still the great 
stumbling-block to the acceptance of 
psychic phenomena; and it is interest- 
ing to note that McDougall admits that 
“psychical research has, in my judg- 
ment. . . . established the occurrence 
of phenomena that are incompatible 
with the mechanistic assumption.” 

Let survival once be proved, then, and 
a world-view of an entirely different or- ° 
der will be possible: Human Personality 
will once again be raised to its position 
of dignity and value, and the Soul of 
man will once more be enthroned on its 
former seat of glory. 


* eK K K 


WHAT IS TRANCE MEDIUMSHIP ? 


Under this title Mr. James Leigh, writ- 
ing in the “Two Worlds’ for August 28, 
Sept. 4 and 11, summarises the views of 
famous mediums and controls as to the 
nature of trance phenomena, discusses the 
various aspects of control and the limita- 
tions of the trance condition. As we are 
printing a translation of Dr. Osty’s not- 
able article on this matter, it would seem 
timely to review what Mr. Leigh has to 
say from the spiritualist standpoint. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. J. 
B. McIndoe, speaking at the May Con- 
vention of the London District Council 
of the S.N.U., of which he is President, 
said: 

“We should cease to class as med- 
iums those who do not give definite 
evidence of spirit control. . . They may 
be psychics or sensitives, but we should 


cease to class them as mediums.” 

The interesting fact is noted that about 
half a century ago, when trance med- 
iumship was probably at its height, prac- 
tically all the great trance mediums were 
contemporaries. Strangely enough, it was. 
customary in those days for the medium 
to speak extemporaneously upon any sub- 
ject which might be chosen by a com- 
mittee of their audience. This ability was 
most notably shewn in the case of Mrs. 
Britten and Mrs. Richmond. In the case 
of W. J. Colville, the controls were able 
to deliver impromptu poems of good 
quality and of some length on subjects 
selected by the audience. 

The writer notes that this. phase of 
mediumship ‘has disappeared from our 
midst today’ and that a general deteriora- 
tion of trance utterances is to be noted. 
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We would qualify his general assertion 
in respect of certain American mediums, 
of whom we need here only instance Mrs. 
Rogers, the medium of Patience Worth, 
who at times makes very successful prac- 
tice of delivering in her characteristic 
poetic form of free verse, messages 
illustrative of subjects chosen and pre- 
sented by her audience on the spur of the 
moment. 

It is now affirmed by the controls of 
some English mediums that this phase 
of psychism—trance utterance—is about 
to manifest itself once more as an out- 
standing one. 

As TO THE CONTROL BY OTHER PER- 
SONALITIES 

Mr. Leigh disputes the opinion, pre- 
valent among spiritualists, that trance- 
control implies the possession of the med- 
ium’s physical organism by the control- 
ling intelligence and asks the pertinent 
question as to what extent the audience 
may impress the medium and so affect 
the quality of the utterance: also how 
far, in case of genuine control, the actual 
verbal framework as apart from the in- 
spiring ideas may be regarded as the 
work of the control in any direct sense. 
In his second article (Sept. 4, p.563) he 
raises the question of the sensations of 
the average medium during trance, call- 
ing for investigation of this neglected 
aspect of evidence. In the case of An- 
drew Jackson Davis, it is recalled that 
this powerful seer first entered the trance 
or quasi-trance condition under hypnotic 
suggestion, at the age of 17. At first the 
clairvoyant power which supervened was 
attributable to himself: but at a later 
date, the signs of an independent in- 
telligence appeared and his book ‘Na- 
ture’s Divine Revelations’ was given. 
Davis claimed that he passed through 
the trance state into one of lucidity which 
he called the ‘superior condition’. In 
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this state his consciousness was intensified 
and the psychic sensibilities and contacts 
stimulated. 

Another great seer, Hudson Tuttle, 
testified that, to him, the trance condi- 
tion “was not one of lethargy approach- 
ing sleep, but an indescribable intensifica- 
tion of mental power, a broadening of 
the horizon, a flow of thoughts reaching 
far out from the subject under considera- 
tion.” .. . “It was as though I had lis- 
tened to an exhaustive lecture, and had 
taken a few notes.” Mrs. Cora Richmond, 
a typical platform trance-speaker, affirmed 
that from her very first control she lost 
all consciousness of physical existence, al- 
though spiritual perception seemed to 
awaken simultaneously. Her conscious- 
ness, immediately it ceased to function 
in one state, came into play in another. 
Thus she. ‘was all the while con- 
scious of a separate existence, while her 
physical organism was being controlled 
to give trance addresses.’ 

With W. J. Colville the trances varied 
in intensity. At times he would be fully 
aware of all that was being said and 
that his lips and hands were guided 
by ‘unseen prompters’. On other occasions 
he would be semiconscious and again at 
others, entirely oblivious to all that was 
being uttered through his lips. “Does this 
state of unconsciousness” asks Mr. Leigh 
“guarantee absolute ‘control’. Does it 
follow that his mind will not influence 
the message?” ‘Is the suppression of 
consciousness a true guide in this mat- 
ter?” J. J. Morse’s control “Tien Sien Tie’ 
gave the explanation that it was the med- 
ium’s own mental furnishings which were 
used for the formation of the words and 
framing of the sentences; the utterance 
being subject to the supervision of the 

will of the control, but in this sense 
alone. The conclusion of the writer is 


that the degree of conscious awareness 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


on the part of the medium has no rele- 
vance to the actual mediumship. But in 
some cases, such as that of Colville, the 
machinery of expression was fully sub- 
ject to the controlling personality. 

The distinction between ‘control’ and 
‘communicator’ is clearly brought out in 
the instance of E. W. Wallis, whose 
‘guide’ invariably established (and main- 
tained?) the control; after which édeas 
were projected into the mind of the med- 
ium and clothed in language ‘by the or- 
dinary methods’. The general run of 
cases goes to shew that in trance medium- 
ship the message is largely influenced by 
the channel through which it flows. W. 
H. Harrison records the fact that at a 
meeting at which Morse’s guide was to 
give a trance address, his presence in the 
audience affected the nature of the dis- 
course. “I had not been there long”’ says 
Mr. Harrison “before he, in the trance, 
gave out clearly the ideas which had 
been in my mind much of the previous 
week; and for about ten minutes uttered 
them in nearly the words I should have 
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used, yet they had nothing to do with 
spiritualism or the subject of his lecture, 
but were brought in by a violent twist.” 
There are records of similar cases in the 
archives of the S.P.R. 

Adverting to the statement by a con- 
trol that the thoughts and ideas impressed 
by the communicating intelligence are 
sometimes reproduced in language by an 
exaltation or stimulation of the normal 
faculties of the medium—by what was 
termed ‘ordinary methods’—it may, says 
Mr. Leigh, be questioned whether in 
every case the thought is correctly re- 
ceived in the mind of the medium or, 
when truly received, whether it is rightly 
interpreted. Even when the control is ° 
complete both physically as well as men- 
tally, the message may be influenced by 
its channel of transmission. The physical 
condition alike of medium and sitters 
must be taken into account as well as the 
mentality of the more positive members 
of the audience, and also the general view 


in which the control or his sensitive is 
held. 


** eK * 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Wuy We Oppose THE OccuLT. By Emile 
Cailliet. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1931. 

This book is published, as stated in the 
Dedication,—“‘under the auspices of the Adam 
Seyber Foundation of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy.” This of course must not be con- 
fused with the Henry Seybert Commission, 
which brought out its “Preliminary Report,” 
it will be remembered, in 1887 (and none 
since!). However, the same University evi- 
dently sponsors this new work (to some ex- 
tent) by the mere fact of its publication, and 
also by the fact that it was translated by 
George Franklin Cole, Assistant Professor of 
French ‘in that University. We might well 
suppose, therefore, that this book would be a 
dignified and well-informed attack upon our 
subject, giving it fair consideration and evi- 
dencing a knowledge of the work which has 


been undertaken of late years. Instead of this, 
what do we find? A prejudiced, theologically- 
biassed work, evidently written from the 
Roman Catholic standpoint, in which Psychical 
Research, as we understand it, is hardly 
touched upon at all! Whence did our author 
derive his information in the preparation of 
this book? From the official publications of 
the Societies for psychical research? From the 
laboratory? From a careful study of the most 
authoritative works upon the subject? Not at 
all; he obtained much of it as the result of 
“almost four years sojourn in Madagascar’! 
As might be expected, therefore, the bulk of 
his book is devoted to magic, voodooism and 
witchcraft, as found among savages and pri- 
mitive peoples, with a sprinkling of quota- 
tions from mediaeval witch trials, the sayings 
of the early church Fathers, Biblical citations 
and Jesuitical denunciations! Instead of refer- 
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ences to Lodge, Myers, Hyslop, Hodgson and 
Barrett we find quotations from the writings 
of Lévy-Bruhl, Frazer, Durkheim, Dean Allier 
and others. Occasionally one finds references 
to Richet or Bozzano; but even here we find 
their words torn from the context, and so 
distorted as to be hardly recognizable—wholly 
misrepresenting the views of the authors cited. 
The whole book might have been written two 
hundred years ago, while complete ignorance 
is displayed throughout as to the real aims 
and methods of scientific psychical research. 
Condemning the “Occult’”” on the basis of 
witchcraft and savage magical practices is 
about as fair as condemning Physics because 
of the writings of seekers after “perpetual 
motion,” or the work of the men who studied 
“Natural Magic’ during the early middle 
ages. The author seeks to confuse the oc- 
cult, psychical research, spiritualism, witch- 
craft, magic, and a dozen other things in the 
reader's mind; to show the falsity, triviality 
and evil connected with many of these prac- 
tices, and then to condemn the Occult en 
masse,—hoping that the credulous and unin- 
formed reader will discard the whole subject, 
by reason of the evil tangle into which his 
mind has been artfully led. Such seems to 
be the author’s ambition, and also the hope 
of those responsible for the publication of 
this book; and a very unworthy and unjust 
ambition it is. 

The arguments used throughout are doubt- 
less familiar to many: the evil connected with 
such practices; the prohibitions against magic 
and witchcraft; the fear and innate horror 
of the dead; the wrong of ‘tampering’ with 
them or interfering with their ‘progression’, 
etc. All desire to ‘communicate’ is wrong; 
only evil and lying spirits respond to such 
calls, and so on. ‘All Christian churches agree 
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in affirming that the spiritual part of our 
being is prevented by death from all pos- 
sibility of communication with the living... .” 
Where, then, is peace and safety to be found? 


“The Churches are the guardians of the spirit- 
ual peace of their faithful, who take refuge 
within their bosom. They are, in a way, man- 
datories in this realm, by reason of the in- 
stincts that they perceive in the flocks under 
their charge.” (p. 174). Ah! Now the cat is 
out of the bag! Here is the reason for this 
gross misrepresentation,—this tissue of errors 
and erroneous statements,—which constitutes 
the bulk of “Why We Oppose the Occult.” 
And this is the book sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,—in its seeming de- 
testation of psychical research,—while  in- 
directly sponsoring (by reason of its publica- 
tion) the author’s condemnation of ‘sorcerers 
because of their having frequently made a 
Pact with Satan! (p. 135). 


Well, I have no doubt that Psychical Re- 
search will somehow survive the blow! How- 
ever, I consider it scandalous that, in our 
age of freedom and enlightenment, such a 
book should have been even indirectly spon- 
sored or published. The author possesses not 
the faintest glimmerings of knowledge as to 
what the subject is all about; and that such 
a book should be considered a reasonable 
summing-up, or even a _ reasonable attack 
upon the subject appears to me preposterous. 
Scientific psychical research is no more like 
what our author depicts it to be than modern 
chemistry is like mediaeval alchemy. To dis- 
credit the latter is not to show the falsity and 
futility of the former; yet that is precisely the 
method of attack chosen by our author! It can 
hardly influence any well-informed person. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


“LirE BEYOND THE VEIL”: Revd. G. Vale 
Owen. 4 vols. (1) The Lowlands of Hea- 
ven. (2) The Highlands of Heaven. (3) 
The Ministry of Heaven. (4) The Battalions 
of Heaven. 

Gift of Mrs. Benjamin Walworth Arnold. 

ee e6 

“SOMETHING BEyYoNnp”: A Life Story. By 
A. F. Webling, Cambridge: at The Uni- 
versity Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00. 


This autobiography of a clerk in a London 
grocers’ firm, who later becomes a clergyman, 
has some interest for readers of Psychic Re- 
search. In a vivid series of well-chosen in- 


cidents, Mr. Webling traces his spiritual de- 
velopment through childhood, through his ef- 
forts to break away from the uncongenial oc- © 
cupation of clerk, through his varied human 
and religious experiences as curate in a large 
seaside town and later as rector in a quaint 
medieval corner of rural England. 
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course of a quest for Truth undertaken in 
the author’s later life, he finds that his contact 
with Biblical Criticism and with modern 
scientific ideas has undermined his faith and 
destroyed his belief in Life’s significance. Uny 
expectedly, he discovers a solution for his 
problems, “light on the path’, in a study of 
Psychic Research. 


The final chapters of the book which deal 
with Psychic Research furnish no new infor- 
mation for those who have already studied 
the subject. But the book will be attractive 
to those who are interested in the valuable, 
practical implications of the study of spiritual 
phenomena. For the novice, Webling’s story 
would make a very excellent introduction to 
the subject of Psychic Science. The intimate 
glimpses the author gives of life in the Non- 
conformist Church and more especially in the 
Church of England will appeal to those in- 
terested in church life, while the book as a 
whole, though of slightly uneven style, will 
make very enjoyable reading for all lovers of 
biography. 

CONSTANCE HysLop. 
* ke OK 


My JouRNEY INTO ETERNITY 


By Beta Clare. (Galahad Press. New York. 
1930) 63 pp. small octavo. This is an at- 
tempt on the part of a writer without literary 
experience to describe the spiritual pilgrimage 
of a soul dissatisfied with anything that con- 
ventional religion or the organized schools of 
spiritual science could offer. Early in her 
married life, she had had the interior illumi- 
nation spoken of by some mystics of seeing 
herself ‘‘as a little Universe’ and her mind as 
the controller of countless lesser intelligences 
residing in the innumerable cells of her body. 
This however passed and later she fell sick 
of ptomaine poisoning and also underwent 
vicissitudes of fortune. For a time she be- 
came disheartened, sought aid in Christian 
Science but was not helped by it. She felt a 
craving for some really scientific explanation 
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of her psychical problems. In February 1928 
whilst visiting a friend she had the curious 
experience of seeing that friend’s body change 
in its visual aspect to the appearance of an- 
other woman whom she had known as a child 
and believed to be dead. During the time of 
this hallucination she was able to give descrip- 
tions of various matters concerning the lady 
with whom she then was, shewing super- 
normal perception. Again during the same 
month she saw herself as the captain of a 
ship of Thought and saw the key to the riddle 
of Life in the realization that Thoughts are 
Things and that all power to control the cir- 
cumstances of life is in the hands of those 
who can achieve the control of their own 
thoughts. Once more she was a conscious 
Universe in miniature. This time, the spiritual 
contact lasted for weeks and brought her 
power to assist others in a way normally im- ° 
possible to her. Someone then suggested that 
she join one of the secret orders (probabiy 
one of the so-called Rosicrucian brotherhoods) 
and she undertook a journey to Egypt and 
Palestine in order to gain knowledge. Instead, 
she had the disappointment of losing her 
psychic power and perception. She saw the 
mistake of leaning upon others instead of trust- 
ing to her own inner Light. 

The rest of this little book is given to an 
attempt by the writer to define the standards of 
truths perceived by her as a guiding principle for 
others and as a means for the unfoldment of 
the Real Self in man. They restate in her 
own words, and from her own angle, much 
that is familiar to us in the works of the 
modern mystics. She lays stress upon the 
necessity for each one to deliver himself from 
inertia of the spirit—mental laziness—and for 
the need of definition of purpose in life. The 
writer speaks with all humility of her ‘in- 
sufficient penmanship’. We are informed that 
she employed, at a high cost, the services of 
an expert in the correction of proofs: but there 
is nothing much to show for this in the cor- 
rection of grammatical errors. 
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Dr. John Haynes Holmes, returning 
from his recent visit to Russia and the con- 
tinent of Europe, is quoted by the press 
(e.g. N. Y. Herald-Tribune for Sept. 28, 
1931) as having stated from his pulpit 
that all forms of orthodoxy in religion 
are losing their hold and that atheism 
is sweeping the younger generation. “The 
Greek Orthodox Church in Russia is 
dead; the Protestant Church in Europe 
is dying, and the Roman Catholic Church 
is militant in a struggle in which it must 
eventually lose. . . . Today we see these 
three religious forces driven together in 
confused retreat before the onsweeping 
forces of triumphant atheism... . . 
Atheism is a mere reaction or revolt 
against the monstrous superstitions of a 
decadent age. This decay or collapse of 
Christianity should not disturb us. The 
Christianity that is dying deserves to die. 
It is an anachronism. Its ideas are not 
the ideas of intelligent minds. As I sur- 
vey the losing fight of Christianity against 
an apparently triumphant atheism I re- 
membered three things. First, atheism can 
destroy the superstitions of a decadent age, 
but can never take their place, for atheism 
itself is nothing. It need not worry us. 
Second, Christianity is not to be confused 
with the religion of Jesus. That disap- 
peared from the Church of Christendom 
long ago, and few vestiges remain... . 
In official Christendom it has been cast 
out as a revolutionary impulse with 
which the Church can have nothing to 
do. Last, Christianity is not synonymous 
with religion. Christianity is a social in- 
stitution and therefore must die. Re- 
ligion is of the spirit and heart of man. 
Christianity, as we have known it, may 
pass, but religion never.” 

Dr. Holmes’s conclusions, so positively 


stated and in such comprehensive terms 
are bound to evoke challenge. We al- 
ready see Dr. Parkes Cadman voicing an 
energetic protest. But it is surely evident 
enough that the rising generation have 
little or no use for the creed of their 
forefathers, or for any sort of dogmatic 
or theological system. The state of or- 
ganized Christianity is clearly that of a 
struggle to maintain an _ increasingly 
weakening hold upon the mind and con- 
science of youth. But, as Dr. Holmes im- 
plies, the reaction towards freedom from 
all restraint of creed and social conven- 
tion which we now see, does not argue 
the loss of religious ideals. It may, in 
fact, be clearing the way for a new world- 
religion, a new spiritual concept, and a 
more genuine and vital ethic of social 
and personal conduct and character. In 
this connection it may be of interest to 
recall certain prophetic utterances of the 
control ‘Imperator’ (not Stainton Moses’s 
communicator) which were given between 
the years 1907 and 1912 and printed in 
‘The Hill of Vision’ 

1907. 30 Dec. 

“The changes need not alarm you. 
The reconstructions will be more per- 
fect. Let the State fall in ruins and 
the outward garments of Faith perish 
—fear not... . For greater things will 
rise into being—great nations and 


great ideals. We work for it. Be will- | 


ing and strive not against the tide. 
All will work for the best. . .. The 
spark will live thro’ the rains and will 
re-light dead fires:—fire which is still 
fire, but with purer flame. We cannot 
hasten the time: but it is sure, and is 
not long delayed.” 
1909. Oct. 15. 
“Not long the conflict: the fury 
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burns fierce and fast; and then the 
calm on a red world. . . . Red world: 
red poppies of forgetfulness in the 
graveyard of the past-and-gone-for-ever 

. The masters watch; the puppets 
play and think that they are gods. Let 
them dance. They are gone like the 
shadows of the night. . . . They dance 
but to a music of madness, which is 
not of their piping. They swell and 
sweep the earth and say “Behold, we 
have changed the face of the Universe, 
and there is no God! And the Silent 
Ones look down, and cease their pip- 
ing, and the song of the morning 
arises. 

“Red poppies in the graveyard: and 
then, Red Poppies in the smiling corn- 
fields in the sun. Read, learn, and 
fear not. All is well, and all has been 
ordained.” 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR IMPERATOR. 


Lastly, interjected strangely in a script 
relating to quite other matters, we may 
quote the following: It is addressed to 
Britain. 

July 29, 1911. 

“When the West shall fall, Britain 
shall endure. . . . She shall endure; 
but Perfection comes through suffering 
and catastrophe. Through a sea of 
blood and suffering shall she attain to 
her perfection. But fear not: a higher 
knighthood than her own shall spare 
her in the day of the humiliation of 
nations and with a new growth shall 
she prosper in her gates. 

But then cometh change, and the 
soul’s death. The Old Gods shall be 
for a time eclipsed, and strange creeds 
and no creeds shall echo in the sacred 
places for a time. But thereafter a 
time, and then the leaven of the faith- 
ful shall work, and because it shall en- 
dure it shall transform the world. 

The great Truth shall manifest it- 


self,—the Word as it was spoken. For 
men shall strive each for his own 
truth, and shall strip the garments 
off the gods; and behold! their naked- 
ness shall show the face of the One 
eternal Truth whose echo all religions 
be. And men shall say: ‘Quarrel not: 
behold! your gods are mine, only we 


did not understand’.” 
j 2 2 8 2 


In the same collection is recorded a 
notable prophecy of the Great War, 
given October 26, 1912. Again the signi-. 
ficant allusion to the red ‘poppies’. 

“That which we spoke of, know we. 
The day of the Poppies cometh to pass 
before the Day of Christ. Note what . 
we have said: Poverty, and Hunger, 
and War-lust in every land on which 
lies the shadow of the Cross... .” 

x *£ *k K F 

Isabel Kingsley, writing in the Literary 
Guide for July 1931 on the subject of an 
article by Mervyn R. Harley appearing 
in the May issue of the same journal, 
says: 

“What are “the dictates of reason,” 
and in what way are they outraged 
by the hypothesis of survival and the 
interaction of material and _ spiritual 
worlds? If he thinks it scientific to 
say a priori that such things are im- 
possible, then let him listen to Thomas 
Huxley: “We are not justified in the a 
priori assertion that the order of Na- 
ture, as experience has revealed it to 
us, cannot change. .... . in the pro- 
gress of knowledge the miracles of to- 
day may be the science of to-morrow. 
There are impossibilities logical, but 
none natural. A round square and two 
parallel lines that intersect are im- 
possibilities; but walking on water, or 
turning water into wine, are ‘Plainly 
not impossibilities in this sense.’ 

“If the strong bias of Rationalists 
prevent their accepting the theory of 
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discarnate activity as the cause of the 
phenomena of the séance room, then 
they will be obliged to admit the ex- 
istence of the supernormal, or, as it 
used to be called, the magical powers 
of incarnate persons; a belief that will 
carry us much further back than Aquin- 
as—to Patanjali and the Yoga philoso- 
phy.” 
kk Kk Ke F 
The following leading article (editor- 
ial) in the Edinburgh Evening Despatch 
for the 25th May is interesting as shew- 
ing the present relation of Scottish opin- 
ion to the subject of spiritualism. The 
writer indicates that an official pro- 
nouncement by the Church of Scotland 
cannot much longer be delayed. 

“More than ten years ago the Church 
of Scotland made an attempt to ar- 
rive at some definite conclusion re- 
garding the claims of Spiritualism. The 
committee of investigation prepared a 
report which was not conclusive; it 
left the question hanging in the air. 
It is hanging there still; with this dif- 
ference, that much more is now known 
of the subject, and the number of per- 
sons—including ministers—who have 
become deeply interested has been mul- 
tiplied exceedingly. 

“Even yet, however, it is well that the 
General Assembly should refuse, as it 
did on Saturday, to make a “precise 
and definite statement’ on the ques- 
tion. It is not in a position to do so, 
for the sufficient reason that it does not 
know enough about it, and has not 
quite satisfied itself on the meaning of 
what it does know. 

“Spiritualism may be said to have 
passed into the third stage of inquiry. 
At first it was jeered at as an obsession 
of persons of unstable brains. Then 


it was denounced as an impudent 
Now it has reached that phase 


fraud. 
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where people are saying there 
be something in it.” 

“That phenomena do occur has now 
been established beyond all reasonable 
doubt; phenomena which cannot be ex- 
plained by accepted natural laws. Mul- 
titudes are prepared to maintain that 
the cause of these phenomena has al- 
ready been placed beyond a peradven- 
ture. But the Church, that is the minis- 
try, has by no means reached that posi- 
tion, and until it has made up its mind, 
it would be idle to declare an opinion 
on a question of such moment to hu- 
manity and religion. 

“It might have been well if the As- 
sembly, instead of setting aside the 
question, had accepted the proposal to 
appoint a small special committee to 
make further investigation. That, too, 
might have the fate of the previous 
committee; but one good result would 
be that some ministers would know 
more of the subject than they know 
now. This is a matter which cannot 


be side-tracked much longer.” 
ke KK OK 


“may 


Last May brought the unusual specta- 
cle of an English Archbishop sitting as 
a Judge in a Court of Appeal side by 
side with Mr. Justice Talbot. The case 
concerned clerical law. In connection 
with this mixed tribunal the London 
Daily Telegraph recalled the celebrated 
action for libel Colley versus Maskelyne; 
which in its day set the world of spirit- 
ualists by the ears and led to a lively cor- 
respondence. This case was one of about 
a dozen in which a clergyman has ap- 
peared as plaintiff. The following is a 
short summary. 

Archdeacon Thomas Colley, rector 
of Stockton, Warwickshire, held the 
view that there was a close connection 
between Spiritualism and the pheno- 
mena of the Old and New Testaments. 
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He spoke at a Church Congress on the 
subject, and in a pamphlet described a 


materialisation seance. Mr. J. N. 
Maskelyne, the famous illusionist of 
Maskelyne and Cook, declared in a let- 
ter to the archdeacon that this story 
“knocked Baron Munchausen into a 
cocked hat,” and said he could repro- 
duce the episode by mechanical means 
known to the conjuror. 

The archdeacon challenged him to 
do so, and offered him £1,000 if he 
succeeded. The challenge was accepted, 
and the performance took place, but 
not to the satisfaction of the challen- 
ger, who withheld the £1,000. 

There the matter, might have ended 
had not Mr. Maskelyne subsequently 
written that Mr. Colley “was not an 
archdeacon and never was one.” The 
sequel was an action for libel, in which 
Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C., afterwards 
a Lord Justice of Appeal, and the late 
Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C., were leading 
counsel. An award of £75 damages 
was made to the plaintiff, and the de- 
fendent failed in a counterclaim to re- 
cover the £1,000. 

About half a dozen years later much 
public attention was drawn to another 
action for libel, brought by a curate 
against a police-sergeant. This pro- 
duced an abortive nine-days’ trial be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice and a jury, 


the latter being unable to agree upon 


a verdict. At a rehearing before the 

late Mr. Justice Lush it took a new 

jury ten minutes’ private deliberation 

to fix damages at £1,000. 

xk eK X 

THE SPINET OF KING HENnarz1 III. 

Under this title the Musical Times 
(England) for September 1st recalls the 
story of the strange psychic experience of 
Mons. N. G. Bach and the spinet which 
his son Leon gave him in 1865. The nar- 
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rative is quoted in ‘Light’ for Sept. 11th 
and it seems to have been accepted by 
both Editors as original on the part of 
of the contributor, Miss Katherine E. 
Eggart. But it turns out on examination 
to be a rather summarized version of 
Robert Dale Owen’s story as told by him 
in his book ‘The Debateable Land’ 
(Triibner. 1871. pp. 325-336.). Dale 
Owen had particulars from friends of his 
own and of Monsieur Bach who was living 
ig 1865 at Paris, and was a great-grand- 
son of the immortal Jean Sebastian Bach. 
Mons. Bach lent Dale Owen photographs 
of the spinet and the parchment so 
strangely discovered within it, and these 
are reproduced as woodcuts on pp. 327 
and 333 of his book. The story is well 
worthy of repetition and the following is 
an outline of it. 

Leon Bach, son of N. G. Bach, was 
fond of antiques and on May 4th 1865 
he bought in Paris an ancient oak spinet, 
beautifully decorated. This had evidently 
belonged to some person of distinction, 
but all the dealer knew was that it had 
been recently brought from Italy. This 
spinet Leon gave to his father, who was 
not long in discovering writing on a 
wood strip under the sounding-board. On 
being deciphered, this writing yielded the 
information that the instrament was made 
by Antonius Nobilis of Rome in 1564. 
Much pleased, old Bach (he was then 
67) retired to rest and had a strange 
dream, in which he met a handsome 
young man in French court costume of 
the XVIth century who, doffing a high 
pointed hat and advancing with a bow 
and a smile, said: 

“The spinet you have belonged to 
me. I often played it to amuse my 
master, King Henry. In his youth he 
composed an air with words which he 
was fond of singing while I accom- 
panied him. Both words and air were 
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written in memory of a lady whom he 
greatly loved. . . She died, and in his 
sad moments he used to hum this air” 
.... “I will play it to you, and I shall 
take means to recall it to your recollec- 
tion, for I know you have a poor 
memory’. : 

M. Bach awoke in tears, touched by 
the pathos of the song, but soon again 
composed himself to sleep. On waking, 
he had at first no recollection of his 
dream, but as he opened his eyes, he say 
before him on the bed a sheet of paper 
on which, in the old formal writing of 
the xvith century were the words 

‘Air et paroles du Roi Henry III” 
and beneath, lines of music, with the 

Aria and words below: 

“Jai perdu celle pourqu’y j’avois tant 
d'amour. Elle, sy belle, avoit pour 
moy, chaque jour, faveur nouvelle et 
nouveau desir; Oh, ouy! sans elle, il 
me faut mourir” 

The music was a rare archaeological 
specimen: the notes minute; the clefs 
those used in former times; the writing 
careful, with here and there the Gothic 
tails of the xvi and xvii centuries. Was 
this the song of his dream? Yes, he te- 
membered now the words. He hastened 
to the piano and soon convinced himself 
beyond doubt that here were, in truth, 
reproduced the very air and verses which 
his dream-visitor had sung and played. 

In 1564, the date of the spinet, King 
Henry of France, then Duke of Anjou 
would have been 14 years of age. His- 
tory tells us that this prince was himself 
a musician of no small merit. 

Mons. Bach told his friends of this 
marvel and the story became widely 
known. Among his many visitors were 
some earnest spiritualists, through whom 
he heard for the first time of writ- 
ing mediums and was impressed by the 
suggestion that his own hand might have 
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been used for the writing of the musical 
script whilst he slept. This set him think- 
ing and he tried the experiment of auto- 
matism. Over the pencil he fell into an 
unconscious state during which his hand 
wrote in French: 

“King Henry, my master, who gave me 

the spinet you now possess, had 

written a four-line stanza on a piece of 
parchment which he caused to be 
nailed on the case (étui). . . Some 
years afterwards. . . I took it off and 
for safe-keeping put it in a small niche 
on the left of the keyboard, where it 
still is.” 
BALDAZZARINI. 
The original stanza, as written by M. 
Bach’s hand, reads as follows: 
“Le roy Henry donne cette grande es- 
pinette 
A Baldazzarini, trés-bon musicien. 
S’ il n’est bonne ou pas assez coquette, 
Pour souvenir, du moins, qu'il la 
conserve bien” 

At the time this was written, the spinet 
was deposited in the Museum of An- 
tiquities of the Palace of Industry whence 
it was retrieved by the two Bachs for 
examination. They had to remove the 
keyboard in order to find the paper, and 
under some of the hammers they at last 
detected a narrow slit in the woodwork 
and in it a bit of parchment about 1114 
inches in length by 234 inches in width. 
On this was written, in a bold hand, the 
four lines which M. Bach’s hand _ had 
traced and under them the royal signa- 
ture of Henry! Dale Owen gives a repro- 
duction of this parchment from a photo- 
graph taken at the time. (p.333.) 

There are a few curious verbal dif- 
ferences in the original as compared with 
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what M. Bach’s hand had written and | 


these are all noted in Dale Owen’s nar- 
rative, which the curious would do well 
to study. The parchment was taken by 
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M. Bach to the Bibliothéque Imperiale 
and there compared with original MSS of 
the period. In these last, the caligraphy 
of King Henry III was found to vary, 
but with some of the acknowledged 
originals the writing on M. Bach’s parch- 
ment was found in strict correspondence. 
This also was true of the signature. Dale 
Owen says that the verdict of experienced 
antiquaries was that the parchment auto- 
graph was a genuine one of Hentry’s, 
whencesoever obtained. 

Parisian journals of the time gave 
great publicity to the story, and for some 
days M. Bach’s spinet was the sensation 
ot the novelty-seeking Parisians. But the 
interest soon faded and the episode was 
forgotten: so frail is the memory of 
men. The song, however was published, 
M. Bach adding a treble accompaniment 
which was missing in the original. In 
the course of a research which ensued 
into the annals of the xvi century it was 
ascertained that the ‘grande passion’ of 
Henry's life was for the Princess Marie 
de Cléves, and that, according to a diary 
kept of those times, that princess appears 
to have died in a convent. A passage too 
was brought to light in the works of the 
historian Abbé Lenglet-Dufresnoy to this 
effect: 

“In 1579 Balthazzarini, a celebrated 

Italian musician came into France, to 

the Court of Henry II” 


Henry was the last of the Valois, and 
the younger brother of Charles who has 
earned an evil notoriety as having as- 
sented to the crime of the Huguenot 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew at the 
prompting of his mother Catherine de 
Medicis. Henry had redeeming qualities, 
though inclined to luxury. He possessed 
fine intellectual gifts and goodness of 
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disposition. All biographies of Henry 
allude to Marie de Cléves, whom he de- 
sired to wed, but could not, owing to the 
fact that she was Protestant and he 
Catholic. She became the wife of the 
Prince de Condé, one of the Protestant 
leaders. Of Baltazzarini the musician, who 
appeared in spirit to Mons. Bach, Dale 
Owen was able, by diligent search, to re- 
cover the following particulars. He is 
mentioned in a French Dictionary of 
Musicians which he found in the 
Atheneum Library of Boston. To him 
the king entrusted the management of 
the Court fétes. They called him ‘Bean- 
joyeux’. It was Baldazzarini who first 
conceived the idea of a dramatic spec- 
tacle combined with music and dancing: 
in fact, he may be said to be the origin- 
ator of the opera of later days. 

On p. 342 of “The Debateable Land’ 
will be found a printed copy of Mons. 
Bach’s written testimony as to the sheet 
of music paper found on his bed, to- 
gether with the substance of a letter 
written by him to Mr. Dale Owen, and 
dated March 23, 1867, in which he says: 

“I attest the existence of the parch- 
ment, still in my possession, containing 
the verses composed by the king and 
addressed to the celebrated musician 
Baldazarini (sic); and that it was 
found in a secret compartment of the 
spinet which the king had given him; 
and also that the communication an- 
nouncing the existence of the parch- 
ment and stating that it had been 
placed there, is, in every point, the 
exact truth. I add that the photographs 
of the spinet and of the parchment, 
and the reproduction of the autograph 
of the music and words, are well 
executed and perfectly exact.” 


























CONTINENTAL NOTES 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 

As Mr. Karl Rothy, president of the Hun- 
garian S.P.R. in Budapest informs me, the 
well-known Jesuit, Father G. Bichlmaier recent- 
ly held a lecture on the attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards psychical research in 
the Austrian S.P.R. in Vienna. He said all 
sorts of attitudes from hypercriticism to cre- 
dulity were to be observed among catholics. 
The Church itself only occupied itself with 
psychic phenomena sub specie religionis et 
salutis, i.e. as far as religion and the salvation 
of the soul are concerned. The catholic church 
was not against scientific psychical research as 
examination, description of psychic pheno- 
mena, trying to prove and explain them scien- 
tifically. However the Church was combating 
against any occupation with supernormal phe- 
nomena as far as it has a religious or ethical 
character which would seek to make it a sub- 
stitute for religion, or to force a way into the 
world of beyond “without veneration,’ or to 
use beings of the ‘beyond’ for indifferent, ma- 
terialistic purposes. The Church calls this 
heresy and superstition and the inhibition of 
spiritualism of March 30th 1898 is only dir- 
ected against this religious and ethical spirit- 
ualism, mot against psychic research. The 
church expects psychical research to help it 
to fight superstition, to enrich philosophical 
investigations (as concerning the faculties of 
the subconscious mind), and to disprove ma- 
terialism by its experiments. So all in all she 
expects it to be of real value for science and 
the cognition of truth. So also as far as 
scientific psychical research is concerned the 
Church is true to the saying of the apostle 
Paul: “congaudet veritat?’, it delights in every 
truth. Father Bichlmaier is well-known as a 
Catholic authority on psychics. He has pub- 
lished several treatises on this subject. 

GERDA WALTHER, P.D. 
xe eK OH 
THE CONTINENTAL JOURNALS 

“Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie’, Am- 
sterdam, with the publications of the Dutch 
S.P.R., May 1931 contains the following ar- 
ticles: 

Dr. P. A. Dietz: “Stigmatisations of Paul 
Diebel” (communicated by the Dutch S.P.R.)” 


Paul Diebel, a former German miner, pub- 
licly shows some fakirlike phenomena: he 
pierces his palm with a strong steel pin with. 
out blood coming and lets himself be shot in 
the breast with small arrows without feeling 
pain. In the war he had been captured by the 
Russians, tried to escape in the uniform of a 
Russian officer, was captured again and j{con- 
demned to death. On the day before the 
execution in despair he tried to cut an artery, 
swooned and was thrown into a empty goods- 
wagon. Here he awakened after some time, 
the bleeding had ceased, he ran away again 
and found shelter at a miller’s, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. His strange 
rescue through the stopping of the bleeding 
brought it into his mind that he might be 
able to control his blood circulation, his sense 
of pain and other functions with his will and 
he systematically exercised himself in that 
direction. He consented to give a test-sitting 
to some medical doctors, a psychologist, some 
journalists, and others on November 29th 
1930 in a restaurant at the Hague. Dr. Dietz 
controlled him there two hours before the 
sitting began. He was carefully searched and 
examined medically. Everything was normal, 
but he showed very marked dermography, a 
little hyperaesthesia, no pharynx-reflex. He 
had to put on a bathing suit newly-bought, 
then was made to sit down in full light in a 
chair placed on a table. He was asked to pro- 
duce a bleeding on his skin in places 
designated and marked with a dermographical 
pencil by one of the doctors. This did not 
at first succeed, but nevertheless a little 
reddish-brown spot appeared in one of the 
circles. Later on blood came out of his skin 
spontanously on three other places on the 
upper part of his thigh, then a bloody cross 
appeared on a place designated on his thigh. 
Afterwards another cross appeared on his 
breast (as it usually does in his performances). 
However he didn’t succeed in crying bloody 
tears as he was asked to and had done in 
public performances. The skin was closely 
examined with a magnifying glass, no sore 
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whatever could be found, and all were con- | 


vinced of the genuineness of these phenomena. 
It would be interesting to compare them with 


those of Therese Neumann of Konnersreuth | 
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and Eleanora Zugun. 

Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff: Concerning the 
case of a so-called phantom of a dead man. 
(Communicated by the Dutch S.P.R.) 

After a lecture on telepathy from Dr. Ten- 
haeff had been broadcast he got a letter from a 
public functionary (who doesn’t want his 
name to be published) telling him how on 
Nov. 6th 1930 sitting in his office between 
8.30 and 9 o'clock p.m. he suddenly saw 
the bust of Dr. Z. before him, steadily glanc- 
ing at him with a very earnest expression, 
forcing him to look up. Next day he read 
in the “Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant’”’ that 
Dr. Z. had died the night before. When 
studying the law in Utrecht from 1889 to 
1894 he had known Dr. Z. who then studied 
medicine, but didn’t see him often, afterwards 
he only met him two or three times, then 
heard he had become director of a sanatorium, 
but subsequently had hardly ever thought of 
him for some decades before he had that 
vision. Dr. Tenhaeff later made the acquain- 
tance of the doctor who had treated Dr. Z., 
and heard from him he had died suddenly 
on Nov. 6th 1930 between 5.30 and 6. p.m. 
Dr. Tenhaeff thinks it wasn’t telepathy but 
pethaps a supernormal vision probably stand- 
ing in close connection with the phenomenon 
of so-called hauntings. 

Dr. P. A. Dietz: “Concerning the truth and 
value of psychic phenomena. V. Quo vadis 
homo?” (Concluded from earlier issues.) 

It has been maintained (by van Vloeman in 
“De Ploeg’, Oct. 1930) that psychic faculties 
are but rudimentary mental organs the de- 
velopment of which would bring us back to 
the mental state of the troglodytes, or that 
they are abnormal, insane, hysterical (L. 
Wigersma “Hysterie en Occultisme’”’). Against 
this Dr. Dietz writes: that it is by no means 
proved that the troglodytes and primitive 
people possessed more psychic faculties in 
general than mankind does now, that it is 
not proved that their development would mean 
decadence, that it is .by no means sure they 
must always be connected with states of trance 
Or a dissociation of the personality as is most- 
ly the case with mediums now. Suppose a 
person possessed the faculty of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, telekinesis and psychic healing 
in full consciousness and controlled by his 
will: he would be a kind of superman ad- 
mircc and envied by all! Perhaps the future 
of mankind will be to produce such person- 
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alities ! 

Drs. D. H. Prins: a proof for the justifica- 
tion of the spirit hypothesis? 

The author discusses the case of Mme. 
Morel clairvoyantly finding the body of a 
dead man, the place not having been known 
to any living person; as recorded in Osty’s “La 
connaissance supranormale” and its possible 
explanations through the survival of memory, 
the cosmic mind and the spirit-theory. 

‘ee e'6 

“Psykisk Tidskrift’, Oslo, Journal ot the 
Norwegian S.P.R. Oct.-Dec. 1930. Prelimin- 
ary remarks: A Norwegian medium, Mrs. In- 
geborg, aged 34, married, mother of two 
little children, daughter of the judge and 
bailiff (Byfoged) Ludvig Dahl of Fredriksstad 
in South Norway has aroused considerable in- 
terest at home and abroad. Her phenomena 
are principally known through the books of . 
her father (“Nutids-Undere” (miracles of to- 
day) “Livet efter Déden i nyt Lys’ (life 
after death in new light) and “Vi her” (we 
here—the usual greeting of the medium’s con- 
trols.). Prof. Wereide of Oslo University 
also lectured on her mediumship at the 4th 
international congress for psychical research 
in Athens 1930. She mostly sits in the 
homecircle of her father in Fredriksstad. Her 
mediumship developed through table-sittings, 
which had been begun without her and great- 
ly improved when she took part in the sittings 
on a visit. Also it was observed that a tulip 
in a vase beside the photograph of her de- 
ceased brother Ludvig slowly rose up and laid 
itself across the frame of the picture while 
she was sitting and reading on a couch near 
by. Her brother and other deceased relations 
and friends of the family came and gave 
evidence out of their former lives, her brother 
Ludvig became her principal control: later on 
also her younger brother Ragnar (with the 
petname Skat) after he too had died. Then 
Mrs. Ingeborg developed automatic writing, 
sometimes of handwritings entirely different 
from her own that were recognized as belong- 
ing to deceased persons she hadn’t known. 
Then trances developed in which she finds 
herself in a beautiful place in the presence 
of her brothers, who induce her to repeat 
what they say to her, which she does some- 
what unwillingly because she has quite for- 
gotten the circle around her in these states. 
Many book-tests were carried on. Once some 
old notes by Ludvig on the history of liter- 
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ature were apported out of one of the books; 
another time a ring made of hair suddenly 
appeared on a piece of tin-foil held by Mr. 
Dahl and Mrs. Ingeborg in full light. Once 
in the house of Prof. Wereide a bundle of 
old withered letters bound together with a 
faded ribbon was apported, the deceased 
owner of the house who had already been 
seen clairvoyantly several times by Mrs. 
Wereide, who is psychic too, and who seemed 
for some reason to be restless, manifested 
through Mrs. Ingeborg entreating them to 
burn those letters as it might harm the reputa- 
tion of a lady if they were found. The 
letters were accordingly burnt while the med- 
ium was still in trance. In some cases letters 
have been sent to Mrs. Ingeborg, the contents 
of which were properly told by “Ludwig”, 
without their having been opened, sometimes 
they were also answered. 

Dr. Pagenstecher: Telepathy and Clair- 
voyance. (Translated from the “Zeitschrift 
fiir Parapsychologie”’, February 1929.) 

Prof. Bavinck, editor of the popular scien- 
tific magazine “Die Umschau’”’ had asked Dr. 
Pagenstecher whether he knew cases of clair- 
voyance which absolutely exclude telepathy. 
Dr. Pagenstecher affirms this quoting some 


of his experiments with Mrs. Reyes de Z. 
(séances No. 472 experiment No. I; s. 267 
ex. II III; conf. Proceedings Amer. S.P.R., 
Vol. XV, 1921.) Besides he discusses the 
theories of Prof. Baerwald who tries to ex- 


*x * * 


HARTMANN’S 
A Pocket Edition for 


The Occult Press, Jamaica, New York an- 
nounce the projected issue at an early date 
of a Pocket Edition (4 x 8 inches), geo- 
graphically arranged under Cities in which the 
addresses of mediums, psychic Societies, etc. 
will be given, as well as the names and ad- 
dresses of some thousands of spiritualist 
workers and societies. This Directory is com- 
piled by William Hartmann, whose untiring 
interest in the work is now well appreciated. 
It will without doubt prove an invaluable 
guide for the investigating public as well as 
a most practical book of reference. The price 
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plain everything by telepathy. 
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SOME INTERESTING CONTINENTAL 
HAPPENINGS 


The University of Athens invited Dr. 
Tanagra from the Greek S.P.R. to give some 
demonstrations of telepathy to the students, 
which he did on May 10th and 11th with 
great success, the best mediums of the society, 
Constantia and Evangelia, took part. 

‘eee 6s 


A book by Mr. Merbeller of Prachatitz 
(Bohemia) entitled ‘Meine Einblicke in 
die Jenseitswelt’” (My insight into the 
world beyond) has aroused considerable 
interest especially in Austria and Hun- 
garia. Prof. Hoffmann (professor of protestant 
theology at the University of Vienna) paid 
him a visit in the beginning of June and 
found him to possess remarkable psychic 
faculties: though perhaps some of the sittings 
described in his book may be mistaken. Prof. 
Hoffmann witnessed the apport of a flower- 
vase from another room, direct writing and 
direct voice, all in bright white light (part- 
ly daylight). Mr. Merbeller did not accept 
an invitation from the Austrian S.P.R. but 
Prof. Hoffmann hopes that other investigators 
will also go to Prachatitz and examine his 
phenomena as he thinks it would be worth 
while. 

Dr. GERDA WALTHER 
* % 


DIRECTORY 
Psychic Researchers. 


will be 50 cents a copy. All names and ad- 
dresses are inserted free of charge. We are 
informed that the entire list of spiritualist 
workers will be included as a separate section 
in the next edition of Hartmann’s Interna- 
tional Directory of Psychic Science and Spirit- 
ualism—a work with which our readers are 
already familiar. Mr. Hartmann’s work is 
strictly neutral and his individual mentions 
are irrespective of organized affiliation. He 
is highly to be commended for his entet- 
prise. These publications are most helpful 
and should be supported. 





